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Introducing a New Poet 


The Independent has always been 
glad to notice the arrival of a new 
star in the brilliant galaxy of Ameri- 
can poesy. A large number of the 
major and minor poets of the past 
three generations, both in America and 
England, have made their debut in our 
columns. The author of the poem which 
we herewith present to our readers has 
long been a figure in American jour- 
nalism and has taken a command- 
ing part in public affairs, but his poetic 
gifts have hitherto been overlooked by 
the general public. The medium of his 
mesage is, of course, vers libre: no 
one ventures to write anything else 
nowadays. A careless printer set it 
up as solid prose in the newspaper 
from which we have taken it; but the 
strongly marked rhythm, the cadenced 
phrases, the whole metrical plan, were 
so clearly evident that we were able 
without altering a single word to re- 
store the original form of the text. To 
avoid the invasion of any copyright 
which the newspaper may have had, 
we have contented ourselves with re- 
printing only about one-fourth of the 
original poem as recited by the author 
at New Orleans on November 18, but 
we can assure our readers that the ex- 
tract we have taken is quite typical of 
the whole. 

While the reader cannot fail to be 
impressed by the normalcy of the 
thought, the patriotism of the theme, 
and its other merits, it is not to these 
qualities so much as to the stately, 
measured gravity of the meter and the 
sonorous orotundity of the style that 
we would call attention. It is much 
that a busy man of affairs should turn 
from the politica] problems which be- 
set him to burn incense at the shrine 
of the Muses.—The Editor. 


Thrift and the Cosmic 
Harmonies 
A Free Verse Lyric by the 
President-Elect 
I believe the American people have come 
_ to realize 
That we must face momentous problems— 
World problems— 
But more particularly our own problems— 
And must face them with resolute courage 
and practical wisdom 

And patriotic determination. 
Chere must be no reason for pause, 
No excuse for despair, 
Nor place for pessimism . 
Inevitably there must be reconstruction. 


Unavoidably there will readjust- 
_ Ment . P 
We may have to bend our backs to new 
burdens, 


Surely we are going to be called upon— 
Nationally, collectively and individually— 
lo renounce extravagances 
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And learn anew 

The old lessons of thrift and _provi- 
dence ... 

There is no substitute for the reward of 
merit— 

There can never be— 

But in the scales of justice 

We must see 

That reward balances evenly with merit. 

Then class will be banished with caste, 

Tho there will continue to be 


_Varying degrees of inspiring success, 


And varied measurements of wealth, 

As there must be 

Unless inspiration is to die 

And the human procession is to halt 

In hopeless paralysis. 

No law can alter nature 

Or change her varying moods. 

We haven’t yet learned to combat de- 
structive weather, 

And the law of supply and demand is 
eternal, 

But we may soften their rigors 

And minimize their penalties 

We want Southern factories to be attuned 

To the music of the mills of the North... 

There is no sectionalism in righteous 
American ambitions, 

I could heartily say 

East and West as North and South 


Remarkable Remarks 


J. FRANK Davis—If you can’t laugh— 
grin! 

JAMES W. GERARD—Revenge is the 
mother of wars. 


Rev. E. 8S. Synort—Many of the men 
in my parish are women. 


Ex-Kine CoNSTANTINE—I cannot help 
being related to the Kaiser. 


Harotp MacGratH—Her voice was like 
the G string of an old Strad. 


Rev. JoHN RoacH StTrRaATON—Divorce 
is essentially an immoral proceeding. 


FULLER BuLL—I care not who makes 
the nation’s laws so long as they are not 
enforced. 


W. H. Tarr—Had I been a Senator I 
would have voted for the Covenant just 
as submitted. 


Opening Nights 
One of the most successful musical 
debuts this year was that of Vasa Prihoda, 
a Czech violinist, who has both perfection 
of technic and a youthful fire in his play- 
ing. His tricks and trills were exuberant, 
but balanced by a mellow depth and dig- 

nity at times. (Carnegie Hall.) 


The Half Moon, a tuneful musical com- 
edy. Joseph Cawthorn as the wealthy, un- 
lettered father who achieves an ‘education 
via the encyclopedia is funnier than ever, 
and he is ably seconded by Miss Oliver as 
the haughty widow who attempts to put 
him in his place. (Liberty Theater.) 


Jimmie—a musical comedy to delight the 
T. B. M.! Frances White shines in some 
new “rompers” songs and proves her ver- 
satility by dancing a graceful ballet figure. 
But the dancing honors of the show are 
Rita Owin’s. Ben Welch and Harry Delf 
furnish Hebrew humor. (Apollo Theater.) 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas ? 


If any one thing more than another can add to the 
joys of Christmas, it is music—and the Victrola can 
bring into your home, any music you may wish to hear. 

The Victrola is the one instrument to which the great- 
est artists have entrusted their art—an unanswerable ack- 
nowledgment of its artistic achievements. Moreover, the 
Victrola is the only instrument specially made to play 
the records which these great artists have made. 

Christmas day and any other day through all the 
years to come, the best or the newest of all the world’s 
music may be yours to enjoy. 

By all means get a Victrola this Christmas, but be 
sure it is a Victrola and not some other instrument made 
in imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word “‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
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When Green and Orange Mix 


A Message from the British Nation to the American People 
By the Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. 


Food Controller 


T is probable that no British Parliament will ever 
find a solution for the Irish problem. For the last 
thirty-five years the most patient and persistent 
efforts have been made by British politicians to 
give Ireland the peace which thru all the centuries of 
her recorded history she never seems to have known. 
But, as a house divided against itself cannot stand, so 
peace can never come to Ireland by any act or statute 
of the British Parliament, but only by the healing of 
the fewds and hatreds which surge in the breasts of 
the Irish people themselves. Heaven knows that British 
statesmen of the last thirty-five years have done their 
best. Many millions of the British taxpayers’ money 
have been expended in the attempt to make Ireland 
contented and happy. The country has been transformed 
and transfigured. Those thirty-five years, as the late 
Mr. John Redmond acknowledged when speaking at a 
banquet to Australians in Dublin in July, 1915, have 
brought about a social revolution in the conditions of 
the Irish people. 
There is today no quarrel between the English people 
and the Irish. Go into any English workshop or fac- 
tory; the Irishman enjoys a degree of 


of Great Britain 


thirty-five years. The cardinal and essential difficulty 
in dealing with Ireland is the fact that Ireland is in- 
habited, not by one race, but by two, both of whom are 
in every sense entitled to be regarded and regard 
themselves as Irishmen. It was in the reign of James I, 
when the island of Great Britain was becoming too 
small for the English and Scotch peoples, that, a few 
years before the Pilgrim Fathers set sail for America, 
another band of emigrants made the Ulster Plantation 
in the north of Ireland, and founded the chief indus- 
trial center of the country, and formed that stock of 
sturdy Puritanism which has, thru all the centuries 
that have followed, kept itself distinct in tradition, re- 
ligion and character from the southern Irish. 

Perhaps they ought never to have gone; but the fact 
remains that they went, and four centuries of uninter- 
rupted occupation of any part of the world’s surface, 
whether in Ireland or America, must for practical pur- 
poses be regarded as giving settlers full and equal 
rights to the soil which they have inhabited side by 
side with the original inhabitants. 

My first interest in politics was roused as a boy by 

the emergence of the Irish 





friendship and popularity which no citizen 
of any other part of the British Empire 
receives. There never was, in fact, a quar- 
rel between the English and the Irish 
people. Centuries ago, long before the 
English people had any share or part in 
the government of their own country, to 
say nothing of that of Ireland, Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors and other sovereigns 
and their courtiers undoubtedly commit- 
ted crimes against the Irish people. But it 
is hardly fair to impute blame for what 
was then done to the sovereign British 
democracy of today. Even in those days 
the cruelty was not all on one side. When 
the great English poet, Edmund Spenser, 
was sent by Elizabeth as one of heg Irish 
Governors the Sinn Feiners of those days 
were responsible for burning his little 
daughter alive. 

But these sad, unhappy stories of a far 








problem in the Home Rule 
elections of 1885 and 1886. 
In those days the majority 
of the British people were 
all in favor of granting to 
Ireland the full measure of 
home rule which the Irish 
Nationalists demanded, and 
which Mr. Gladstone was 
willing to settle. The opposi- 
tion came from two sources; 
from a section of English 
opinion which feared that 
home rule would inevitably 
lead to separation, and to 
the intolerable menace of an 
Irish army and an Irish 
navy, and to the possibility 
of the Irish ports being 
closed to this country, or 
even open to the enemies of 








distant past, tho never forgotten by the 
Irish people, whose capacity for remem- 
brance is unique among the races of the 
world, have little relevance to the situation 
as it has existed in Ireland for the past 


Whitelaw in London Passing 

IT’S A PROBLEM . 

John Bull: “For heaven’s sake, give that 
infant what he wants.” 


Nurse David: 
what it was!” 


anes this country in time of war. 
But it was not that fear 
which defeated the efforts of 
the great Liberal statesmen 


to give autonomy to Ireland. 
823 


“I would if I only knew 
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It was the ceaseless and effective opposition of the Ul- 
stermen, whose political capacity is no less than. that of 
the rest of Ireland, perhaps as high a compliment as 
may be paid to any body of politicians. 

For twenty years, from 1885 to 1906, the Liberal 
party paid for their unflinching adhesion to the ques- 
tion of Irish home rule by complete exclusion from any 
share in the government of this country. In 1910 the 
Liberals again attempted to handle this thorny and 
difficult problem. By 1914 Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule 
bill had passed thru all its stages in the House of Com- 
mons. By all the precedents of British history home 
rule for Ireland would within a brief space have be- 
come the law of the land. 

At that stage the opposition of the Ulstermen as- 
sumed a new and surprising form. Unionists of the 
nine counties of Ulster declared by solemn covenant 
their intention to resist by force of arms the grant of 
autonomy to their own people. The words of Ulster’s 
League of Covenant, signed as part of solemn re- 
ligious services organized thruout Ulster and the three 
counties, Cavan, Donegal and Moneghan, were as 
follows: 

Being convinced in our consciences that home rule would 
be disastrous to the material well-being of Ulster, as well 
as of the whole of Ireland, subversive of our civil and re- 
ligious freedom, destructive of our citizenship and perilous 
to the unity of the Empire, we, men of Ulster, humbly re- 
lying on the God whom our fathers in days of stress and 
trial confidently trusted, do hereby pledge ourselves in 
solemn covenant thruout this our time of threatened ca- 
lamity to stand by one another in defending for ourselves 
and our children our cherished position of equal citizen- 
ship in the United Kingdom, and in using all means which 
may be found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to 
set up a Home Rule Parliament 
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sent both in Ireland and in the United Kingdom. He 
declared in the second place the employment of any 
kind of force for the coercion of Ulster to be an abso- 
lutely unthinkable thing. Speaking for himself and his 
colleagues, he declared that the coercion of Ulster was 
a thing to which they would never give countenance or 
consent. 

From the day when that declaration was made the 
attitude of the British people with regard to Ireland 
may be said to have been crystallized and definite. So 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned the English 
and Scottish people only ask that national unity shall 
be maintained; that there shall be no separation in- 
volving the possibility of rival armies or rival fleets 
confronting one another in the ports of the sister 
islands. Subject to that they have been willing, they 
are willing, to give the Irish people any measure of 
local self-government, of autonomy, of home rule, upon 
which the Irish people can themselves agree. Unfortu- 
nately the prospect of the Irish people agreeing in the 
near future upon any measure is not probable. Re- 
peated efforts have been made to secure such agree- 
ment by discussion between all parties concerned. In 
1917 Mr. Lloyd George offered to set up a convention of 
Irishmen charged with formulating a constitution for 
Ireland, and undertook that in the event of that con- 
vention coming to substantial agreement the Govern- 
ment would take steps to give legislative effect to that 
agreement. The convention assembled on July 25, 1917, 
and reported on April 8, 1918. An agreement was not 
reached. 

At the general election of 1918 the present Govern- 
ment pledged itself to a settlement on the basis of self- 
government, ruling out only schemes which would in- 

volve the coercion of Ulster 





in Ireland. And in the event of 
such a Parliament being forced 
upon us we further solemnly 
and mutually pledge ourselves to 
refuse to recognize its author- 
ity. In sure confidence that God 
will defend the right. 

It was followed, as every- 
one knows, by the importa- 
tion into Ireland of large 
quantities of rifles and by 
other preparations for civil 
war. A _ situation of great 
peril was suddenly and unex- 
pectedly interrupted by the 
outbreak of the great Euro- 
pean war. All parties agreed 
that the Home Rule bill should 
remain in suspension until 
the national peril which 





or the complete severance of 
Ireland from the British Em- 
pire. In that election the 
Home Rulers, the party of 
Butt and Parnell and Red- 
mond, were hopelessly defeat- 
ed at the polls. Ireland re- 
turned to the British Parlia- 
ment a body of Ulster Union- 
ists on the one hand and of 
Sinn Feiners on the other, 
whose aims, so far as I under- 
stand them, involve a break 
up of the United Kingdom, 
and with whose methods the 
whole civilized world is now 
unhappily familiar. 

The present campaign of 
organized murder and out- 
rage does not make the Irish 





threatened every part of the 
British Empire had _ been 
averted. Southern and north- 
ern Ireland alike forgot for 
the moment the political ques- 
tions affecting their own 
country, and-loyally came forward to assist in the de- 
fense of Europe. 

In September, 1914, a month after the outbreak of 
war, a Suspensory bill was introduced which provided 
that the Home Rule bill should not be put into opera- 
tion until we were thru with the war. In introducing 
this bill in the House of Commons on September 10, 
1914, Mr. Asquith made a declaration of great im- 
portance. He declared in the first place that the Home 
Rule bill should not and could not come into operation 
until it had been so amended as to secure general con- 





(After Tenniel) Saturday Westminster Gazette 
THE IRISH BABY 
“Speak roughly to your little boy 
And beat him when he sneezes; 
He only does it to annoy 
Because he knows it teases” 


problem any easier to solve. 
It does not render agreement 
between the Ulstermen and 
the other sections of Irish 
opinion at all probable. It 
makes it still more unthink- 
able that the military forces of Great Britain should 
ever be called upon to dragoon Ulster into compliance 
with the demands of Mr. De Valera and the Sinn Fein 
chiefs, and on this point Mr. Asquith’s solemn declara- 
tion, made on behalf of the British Government in 
September, 1914, still stands. 

Mr. Asquith himself, it is true, appears to have for- 
gotten that declaration. His recent proposal, which 
possibly has yet to receive further explanation and 
comment before its full purpose and meaning is re- 
vealed, proposes to grant to the [Continued on page 351 
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Tenth article in The Independent’s Industrial Series on the big plants 
that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest 
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The Industrial Court of the Rochester Clothing Industry in session. A “Shop Chairman,” elected by the employees, is pleading 

for the reinstatement of a fellow-worker discharged for absenting himself from work without notifying his employer. At the left 

of the table are seated the union representatives and witnesses, at the right the labor manager and witnesses. Dr. William M. 
Leiserson, Chairman, Labor Adjustment Board, is at the desk 


To Their Mutual Advantage 


By Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcolm Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 


ee 


OLLECTIVE bargaining is past; instead we 
have the beginning of joint control in indus- 
try.” Thus Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
voices the hopes of the union for the new labor agree- 
ment in the men’s clothing industry. The hope of the 
employers is no less optimistic—“to substitute natural 
adjustment for constant friction,” as one of the labor 
managers has put it. 

While it is too much to say that the agreement signed 

in February a year ago between the Clothiers’ Ex- 
change of Rochester and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers has made a duarchy of industrial control, yet 
it has substituted for the old autocratic method of is- 
suing orders to labor a joint conference of employers 
and union officials with power to draw up a general 
labor policy which shall apply to all factories belong- 
ing to members of the Exchange. There is to be no 
more changing of orders at the whim of superintendent 
or foreman; each separate decision must be in har- 
mony with the agreement, and the employer guarantees 
to introduce no radical change in his factory organiza- 
tion without first bringing it up for discussion in the 
joint conference, In case there should arise a difference 
of opinion as to the interpretation of the agreement, 
the question comes before an impartial board, and the 
decision reached here is binding on both parties. 
The agreement marked the beginning of a new stage 
in the development of the men’s clothing industry—that 
of an organized labor market. Establishment govern- 
ment came in with the Hart, Schaffner 


organization by the employers. The employers promise 
to deal collectively with their employees thru the 
agency of the union. But they do not bind themselves 
to employ only union members—the open shop is main- 
tained. The employer retains also the right to dis- 
charge, but the employee receives the right to go to 
arbitration if he feels that his discharge is unfair. 

It is specifically set for in the agreement that there 
shall be no strikes or lockouts in the industry. Each 
plant has its establishment organization for adjusting 
the complaints of employees, And when the representa- 
tives of firm and of workers cannot agree on an issue, 
there is further machinery in the market to handle 
differences between employers’ interests and the union. 

In brief, the policy is one of mutual dealing between 
the employer and employee, in the individual shop and 
in the market as a whole. 

The execution of the policy is given over by the em- 
ployers to a new functionary, the labor manager, the 
expert in adjustment trained not in the apprenticeship 
to the trade, but in the school of liberal arts, by a 
culture of mind and soul which develops a broad sym- 
pathy with humanity. And there should be something 
of the sociologist, of the philosopher, of the poet in 
that one of the firm’s representatives who must see 
first the man in the employee, and so be able to guess 
at the human motives for the attitude he takes to his 
work and to his life. The new labor manager has 
brought into industry something vital which has been 
missing until this time. 

The atmosphere of the adjuster’s of- 





& Marx agreement in 1910—the 





fice is hardly that of the factory, it 


Rochester agreement applies the same Next Month — Why They rather bears the marks of the profes- 


principle to a larger sphere. It estab- 
lishes first the right of employees to 


Tend to Their Knitting filled 


sor’s study. The bookcases are well 
the periodicals on the side 





Organize and the recognition of this 


table are of [Continued on page 344 
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The American Watch on the Rhine 


By Hamilton Holt 


N President-elect Harding’s famous Des Moines 
speech in which he turned his back upon the 
League of Nations, he said regarding our boys in 
Germany: “They haven’t any business there, and 
just as soon as we declare formal peace we can be sure 
they will be coming home, as they ought to come.” 

I have met no one since I returned from Europe who 
seems to have any very distinct idea where, or why, our 
army is in Germany. Perhaps, therefore, it may in- 
terest the readers of The Independent if I explain the 
reasons why our boys are there and show what they 
are doing as I saw them on my visit to the American 
Rhineland sector, where the American flag flies on the 
highest point on the Rhine, and where 16,000 American 
troops are now stationed in compliance with the terms 
of the armistice. 

One day last August I left Paris, with my two 
daughters, and, after an all night’s journey, during 
which I was once or twice tempted to emulate the late 
President of France and jump out of the window— 
such are the abominations of travel since the war—we 
arrived at Coblenz at noon the next day. 

This was my second trip to Coblenz in eighteen 
months. When I attended the Peace Conference a year 
ago last February, my wife and I visited the American 
army on the Rhine. It was only a few months after the 
armistice. No one knew how badly Germany had been 
beaten. The Allies were taking no chances. The Ameri- 
cans had several hundred thousand troops in the sector. 
They not only occupied Coblenz and the neighboring 
cities, but they were swarming in every little town and 
cross-roads village. I found at that time that there was 
considerable friction between our troops and the 
French, who held the adjoining sector centering at 
Mayence to the south. Our General in command was 
evidently more of a fighter than a diplomat. He did not 
have the reputation of being a Frankophile and there 
was considerable misunderstanding between the higher 
commands, Our men, moreover, had felt that the war 
had been brought to a victorious conclusion and they 
were impatient to get home. Peace was getting on their 
nerves. | 

I was delighted to find that since my former visit 
the situation had entirely changed. I found that the old 
American army of occupation, which had fought its 
way thru the Argonne to Sedan and then marched on 


to Coblenz, had been sent home—almost every man of 
them—and a new set of recruits, specially enlisted for 
the purpose, had taken their places. Major-General 
Henry T. Allen, who commanded one of our fighting 
divisions during the final German retreat, had super- 
seded General Dykman, and had an entirely new per- 
sonnel under his command. 

General Allen sent his aide to meet us at the station. 
It seemed like old times to get into a coffee-colored 
Cadillac limousine, with “U. S. A.” painted in white 
letters on the side and the two red stars betokening 
the General’s rank on the windshield. We were whisked 
away to the beautiful Coblenzer Hof, the finest hotel 
in the city, on the banks of the Rhine almost directly 
opposite Ehrenbreitstein. This hotel has been requisi- 
tioned by the American army, which, according to the 
usage of war, is privileged to take over any private or 
public building in the occupied territory. The hotel is 
reserved exclusively for army officers and official guests 
of the United States army. The bill is sent to the Ger- 
man Government afterwards. 

My daughters and I were given two sumptuous 
rooms with a connecting bath and were charged 150 
marks a day for them, which at the rate of exchange 
was less than $1.50 per room. The price of meals, fixed 
by army regulation, was ridiculously low in dollars and 
cents. The Army of Occupation is in the rather happy 
situation of being entirely supported by Germany while 
in the occupied territory, and I may incidentally call 
the attention of the American taxpayers to the fact 
that they will have to foot the bill for their armies’ 
upkeep if President Harding calls home the troops. 

The first thing we did after we had removed our 
travel stains and had eaten luncheon was to inquire 
what was going on that afternoon. It seems we had 
arrived at the most opportune week of the season, for 
the great Horse Show was at that moment in progress. 
So my daughters and I hired a hack—there seemed to 
be no automobiles in the city except those owned by the 
American army—and rattled along the shore road until 
we arrived at the spacious athletic parade ground which 
the American engineers had constructed and where all 
the chief sports except polo are held. On almost every 
street corner, whether there appeared to be heavy 
traffic or not, stood either an American M. P. or a Ger- 
man policeman acting as a “traffic cop.” The Americans 
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WHERE AMERICAN TROOPS KEEP THE WATCH ON THE RHINE 
The most conspicuous object for miles around is Old Glory flying over Ehrenbreitstein, 














the fort which is the American headquarters. The pontoon bridge across the river is a masterly piece of the United States Engineer- 
ing Corps’ work. At the right is the famous statue of Kaiser Frederick which our soldiers amused themselves by shooting at from 
the fort on the other shore 
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© Schutz, from Underwood & Underwood 


This band stand in front of the Royal Palace at Coblenz is now 
the center of doughboys’ entertainment—concerts, boxing 
matches, movies and so on 


have taught the Germans all their tricks of trade and 
the latter take their duties so super-seriously that it 
was fun to motor past them. They would stand rigidly 
facing the approaching vehicle and then swing both 
their hands horizontally with such a snap and a click 
toward the direction which the vehicle was required to 
take that I suspect even old Hindenburg himself would 
have been compelled to grunt approval. There was noth- 
ing to compare with these traffic police in either the 
French or English occupied territories. 

The athletic grounds were beautified by numerous 
white flag poles, from which fluttered not only the 
American flags but the ensigns of our Allies. No Ger- 
man flags are allowed in this part of Germany except 
by special permission. We were driven up to what I 
supposed was the grandstand, and as I got out to in- 
quire whether we could buy tickets to witness the 
events, a young officer came up and introduced himself 
and invited us into the General’s private stand. General 
Allen is a tall, lithe, handsome and polished American 
officer. I shall never cease to be grateful for the Ad- 
ministration in letting General Pershing have an abso- 
lutely free hand in selecting his officers. Almost every 
American general I met in Europe was one of those 
thorobred West Pointers with stout legs and a strong 
stomach, a man who could hike and share hardships 
with the best of the doughboys. None of these old pot- 
bellied, bald-headed fellows who have been strutting 
about the Army and Navy Club at Washington for a 
decade before the war! It was evident that General 
Allen was not only a soldier but a statesman. After I 
came to know him better and had checked up my opinion 
of him from others, both Americans and Europeans, I 
came to the conclusion that he was just the right kind 
of “benevolent despot” for the place. He has reéstab- 
lished the most cordial relations with the neighboring 
French and English armies and all that fault finding 
and criticism that was so prevalent when I was at 
Coblenz a year before had entirely disappeared and the 
good feeling between the Allied armies is as cordial as 
it was during the last days of the war. 

I had no idea that a horse show so far away from 
Madison Square Garden could be really so fine. The 
chief event of that afternoon was the competition of 
artillery horses. The English, the French and the Bel- 
gians had sent their best teams to compete with ours 
and I never saw such thoroly scrubbed chamois pol- 
ished carriages, such well groomed glistening chargers, 
and such immaculately garbed men sitting like ramrods 
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on the nigh horse of each pair or with folded arms on 
the gun caissons. 

It took the judges a long time to make their decision, 
but when after much comparing and arguing and feel- 
ing of the horses’ feet and rubbing their white gloved 
hands in the cannon’s mouth, the blue ribbon was 
finally pinned on the great raw-boned, dappled gray 
team of the American army, there was a great cheer. 
When I visited the various Allied armies behind the 
fronts in the dark days of 1918, the American and 
French troops looked so sloppy as compared with the 
English that I did not believe that within two short 
years any army on earth could have taken a prize in 
smartness away from the English army. But General 
Allen told me that we had been winning about every 
competition we had gone into, so our British and French 
friends had no doubt learned to expect it and were not 
unduly disappointed. 

Besides the horse show competitions, the American 
army goes into every conceivable kind of sport. It “pulls 
off” boxing bouts in the center of the public square 
every Thursday afternoon. It maintains a regular base- 
ball league of teams representing the various sections 
of the army. The officers support several crack polo 
teams, The weekly boxing bouts are a sort of a free 
for all. Anyone who thinks he can box is permitted to 
try his luck and if he wins the count he must accept 
challenges of men of his class until he is beaten. The 
French and English armies send down their best boxers 
to fight with us, and a good, hard and sometimes bloody 
time they have of it, tho so far there have been no seri- 
ous accidents. The officers tell me that boxing is a good 
thing for the men, and such an honest sporting spirit 
has been cultivated on the part of both fighters and 
spectators that no dirty work has taken place at all in 
the ring, nor would the audi- 
ence permit it if attempted. 
The visiting French or Eng- 
lish boxer is given just as 
much applause for a plucky 
fight as his American antag- 
onist. 

One afternoon we witnesed 
a competition in cavalry 
teams in a part of the athletic 
field especially constructed for 
the purpose. There were hur- 
dles and sand pits and lakes 
and elevated plateaus, and 
every kind of “bunker” to test 
the grit and agility of a cav- 
alry horse. It was very excit- 
ing to see the officers riding 
over these obstacles and jump- 
ing over ditches in pairs. A 
man runs a pretty good 
chance of breaking his neck if 
his horse slips, but the zest in 
which all the young officers 
enter this competition shows 
that danger is not one of the 
things prominently in the 
mind of an American army 
officer. 

We also witnessed one 
afternoon an_ international 
polo match between England 
and America, and as usual 
America won, It was as fine oe ee ‘ — 
polo playing as I have ever e VOmmander of the 
seen, and all non-German Co- American Army of Cote 


. pation, Major General 
blenz [Continued on page 347 Henry T. Allen 




















Our Share of Foreign Trade 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


HY should the 

average Ameri- 

can, the small 

business man, 
the wage worker, be inter- 
ested in world trade? He 
has nothing to sell in for- 
eign markets and they have 
little he needs to buy. 
What concern has he with 
import and export figures? 
Is foreign trade really any 
of his affair? 

The subject is a new one 
to most Americans. Even 
the Government, until 
somewhat recently, had 
given it little thought. In 
the past we could afford to 
neglect the whole matter, 
but now we have come to a 
day when the measure of 


By Joshua W. Alexander 


United States Secretary of Commerce 

















© international 


Secretary Alexander makes in this message the first announce- 
ment of plans for developing Manila as a great American com- 


mercial base in the struggle for Far Eastern trade 


To maintain our splendid 
merchant marine we must 
have a large foreign trade. 
Shipping cannot thrive 
without cargoes to carry. 
Neither can it thrive carry- 
ing cargoes only one way. 
Our import trade must be 
developed along with our 
export trade. Our ships 
cannot go laden with goods 
and return in ballast. If 
they do freight rates will 
be doubled, and neither 
our trade nor our fleet will 
survive in competition with 
other nations. We cannot 
long continue to send 
goods abroad without re- 
ceiving approximately 
equal amounts of goods or 
cash in return. 








our foreign trade is of vital 
importance to all of us. The Government is taking an 
active interest in its promotion and our industrial 
leaders are giving the subject more attention than 
ever before. Why? 

The reason is a simple one. The continued expansion 
of our industries has brought us to a point where they 
are turning out a considerable surplus, over and above 
our domestic requirements, In certain industries the 
output was multiplied many times during the war. To- 
day we are producing machine tools, motor trucks and 
staple dyes, for instance, in quantities very much 
larger than we can use at home. For these, and hun- 
dreds of other excess products, we need an outlet. The 
obvious outlet is the foreign market. 

American foreign trade was enormously expanded 
by the war. Whereas the value of American goods 
shipped abroad in the fiscal year 1914 was $2,364,- 
000,000, in the fiscal year 1920 it was $8,111,000,000. 
How many men, how many factories, how many acres 
of land were employed to produce the goods and com- 
modities this total represents? And what would hap- 
pen to these men, factories and farms if this business 
were suddenly taken away? 

Up to this time the average producer, big and little, 
has failed to appreciate the true relation of foreign 
trade to the welfare of the nation as a whole. He has 
not realized how he and his family and his work would 
be affected if the avenues of export should, for any 
reason, be closed. 

The necessity for building up a large foreign trade, 
or rather of establishing upon a permanent basis that 
which the war gave us, comes at a time when we are 
better prepared to meet it than at any time in the 
past. We have ships, 16,000,000 gross tons of them, 
a fleet second only to that of Great Britain. Our 
system of delivery to foreign markets is already 
functioning. Before the war only 8 per cent of our 
goods sold abroad was delivered in our own bottoms. 
Now we are carrying 60 per cent of our commerce 
under the American flag. 
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The important thing in 
the promotion of foreign trade is that it be developed 
systematically. American manufacturers must learn 
that they cannot get into foreign trade today and out 
tomorrow and in again the next day. Permanent selling 
organizations must be developed in foreign countries 
and these agencies must not be left unprovided with 
goods to sell. 

To the industries that have asked it, my advice has 
been that they set aside a certain proportion of their 
annual production—the proportion that is in excess of 
the normal domestic demand—for export. If for any 
reason, or combination of reasons, the domestic demand 
shows an abnormal increase it should not be met by 
cutting into the export allotment, but by increasing 
production. A merchant in Buenos Ayres who orders 
American goods and does not receive them is not likely 
soon again to place his orders in the United States. 
We cannot build a permanent foreign trade by “‘dump- 
ing the surplus” abroad, and refusing shipments if there 
is no surplus to dump. 

Foreign trade, after all, is not very different from 
domestic trade. The manufacturer confining his opera- 
tions to the domestic market estimates in advance the 
demand for his product in the various sections of the 
country and makes up his schedule of production to 
meet these demands. If he fails to fill orders for his 
product in any section, a competitor gets the business. 
That principle is well understood, so far as it applies 
to the United States; what needs to be understood is 
that the application of this principle is world wide. 

The United States is itself a vast empire, three thou- 
sand miles across. For the manufacturer shipping his 
product from Connecticut to California, Calcutta is 
only one step farther, and the principles involved in 
the trade are much the same. There are, of course, the 
complications of exchange and trade balances, but 
when these are understood, the American manufacturer 
should have very little more difficulty trading in foreign 
markets than at home. 

The promotion of foreign trade [Cont’d on page 350 











Deflation Not Panic 


The Gain and Risk of Cutting Prices and Profits, But Not Wages 
By Talcott Williams 


at any time since August, 1914, as to credits and 

business of all orders—big banks and railroads, 
little stores and large, two- or three-man shops, factories, 
trusts. The Federal Reserve banking system, they all be- 
lieve, will save a sudden smash. 

The men below the top, far or near, are called, not to 
dread, but to saving, retrenchment, no buying not neces- 
sary, to meeting falling markets by thrifty purchases, 
above all to increased production so as to make up for 
falling prices, thereby keeping up the total receipts. 

As they say on “No Admittance” signs—THIS MEANS 
YOU. 

Apprehension as to the immediate future of business 
and credits exists chiefly at four points in the United 
States at present. Owing to the fall in cereals and the be- 
lief that delay in marketing would increase the quotations 
in wheat and corn, farmers have delayed shipping and 
they borrowed money from their banks upon elevator and 
warehouse receipts, bills of lading, etc., in the West, the 
practice having been carried further with the aid of sun- 
dry Chicago banks in Iowa than elsewhere. The cotton 
crop, with prices one-third of last June, is being held, to a 
large extent not fully known, over the South, particularly 
Texas, with the aid of bank accommodation. So large are 
this year’s crops in proportion to the amount usually 
grown that this policy has interfered with the shipment of 
these staples to market. Wool has fallen over one-half 
since May and New England banks have advanced on 
mill purchases. Owing to the development of other sources 
of cereals, cotton and wool, the United States does not en- 
joy the position it once had, but on the other hand, the 
Russian supply, a large one so far as Europe’s supply is 
concerned, is cut off. Fourth, automobile corporations have 
had to borrow heavily and one, General Motors, has changed 
hands. , 

The fall in a large number of staples and the probable 
decrease in iron and steel, with a heavy fall in copper, lead, 
tin, rubber and many staples, together with the reduction 
of retail orders due to the determination of the public not 
to accept high prices, have forced a large number of es- 
tablishments to reduce their output, or to close altogether, 
employers laying off a large number of employees. This is 
true on the one hand of manufacturers, such as automobile 
manufacturers, who expected in 1920 the same large de- 
mand which came in 1919 and who made commitments 
in regard to the supply of iron, steel, copper, leather, rub- 
ber and long staple cotton used in tires when the range 
of prices was far higher than it is today. In the case of in- 
dustries in cotton, wool, boots and shoes, other leather 
goods and articles of minor but general consumption, 
manufacturers have been forced to go thru a relative re- 
duction in the general demand which existed thru most of 
1919, and also to an artificial reduction in public demand 
owing to a determination this past year, on the part of 
every family and almost every individual, not to purchase 
until prices were lower. 

The writer, in common with a very large number of 
men, managed to get thru the summer with a straw hat 
of the vintage of 1918, and wore a derby of the vintage of 
the same year until it was abruptly called in last month 
by his household superior because it was beginning “to 
show white on the brim.” These economies will meet a 
smiling recognition in every reader. This is deflation in 
practice. In the streets, in the audiences and in travel, there 


T= men “at the top” are today more anxious than 


is a perceptible letting down of the spruce condition of 
masculine attire in the post-war boom, and the ratio of 
new overcoats which came with cold weather has percepti- 
bly diminished. The jewelry trade is under pressure; alarm 
clock makers cannot fill their orders. 

When a hundred million people, who consume more per 
capita than any other hundred million in the world, begin 
to economize on this scale, the results are world wide. 
They are apparent in the reduction of exports from Euro- 
pean countries, including England, to this country and in 
the banking up of goods in Western Europe. Europe east 
of the Vistula is unable to manufacture anything because 
the blockade cuts it off from raw materials and customers. 
In all the countries in Europe our attack on prices has led, 
first, to a serious falling off of credits and the reduction 
of the value of the mark, franc and pound, and, sec- 
ond, in the inability of Central Europe to continue meet- 
ing reparation claims. 

A change of this character, a reduction in prices, and a 
period in which manufacturers and retailers would be 
straitened, employment be diminished and credit strained, 
was inevitable and was sensed in advance by everyone. Re- 
tail stores in the United States, and particularly the great 
establishments in our cities, have prepared for this by 
sales at greatly reduced prices, sales which will grow in 
January. In addition, the congestion in the movement of 
freight which took place in the first half of the current 
year prevented the shipment of goods ordered in January 
and February for summer supply. They should have been 
delivered in March and April. They were not delivered 
until May and June or even July. Three results followed: 
Orders were cancelled on an unprecedented scale. Goods 
delivered came too late to be sold, and prices fell. Percales 
which were ordered by wholesalers in Chicago in January 
and February at 35 cents a yard, in many cases could not 
be delivered until too late to go into the summer trade. 
By that time these goods had dropped from 35 cents to 
30 cents. They continued to drop and the same goods are 
now selling at 15 cents instead of 35 cents as ten months 
ago. So all around. 

Now is the time to buy, as soon as prices come down, 
before they rise. 


HETHER these changes bring on a period of econ- 

W omy, frugality and a gradual readjustment without 
shock, whether only deflation comes or panic follows— 
bringing in the next four months a smash in business, in 
manufacturing, in transportation—depends wholly upon 
the intelligence, self restraint and self direction of the 
American people. 

If a man in regular business borrowed money to the 
extent of his total outgo and plunged into a new unfore- 
seen effort to save himself from losing all he had, he would 
have a brisk, lively time while he was spending that 
money. At the end of that time, he would find himself with 
an interest charge seriously changing his balance sheet 
and the necessity of retrenching. 

He would have two courses before him. He could try to 
go on his old scale and old expenditure, buying an auto- 
mobile every two or three years so as to be up with the 
last kink in machines, and doing all the other easy things 
he did in prosperous years. Or he could stop, cut down his 
personal expenses, put up with less at all points, taking 
every odd job he could get and gradually bring himself to 
the point where he was free from the sudden load he had 
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put upon his own shoulders. If he did not, his credit would 
be exhausted, his liabilities would be increased and he 
would go thru sudden and disastrous liquidation. 

This is substantially the position of the United States. 
A whole year’s income, very possibly more than this, a 
year and a half or two years’ income was borrowed and 
suddenly spent. All of that $40,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,- 
000 or even $80,000,000,000 went to somebody. Consider- 
ably over one-half (I think two-thirds) went into the 
hands of labor. In some industries not one-half but three- 
quarters and upwards went to labor. Part of the whole 
spent in the war went into profits which were invested or 
spent. Part of it was burned up in the destruction of war 
and left behind it millions of tons of barbed wire and steel 
shells and all the rest of the debris of battle. Pretty nearly 
one-fifth of the world’s shipping went to the bottom of 
the sea. 

The bills are coming due. The people who had money 
to loan can loan no longer. The people who had money to 
invest from the dimes that go into savings banks to the 
big sums that go into big business, have in the case of the 
rich spent all they can invest after paying profits and 
income tax. The frugal below $10,000 a year are buying 
bonds and shares now. 

If everybody faces the situation and saves, the corner 
will be turned without any more serious burden than a 
period of abstinence. For one thing the United States is 
ahead about a billion dollars a year, a sum equivalent to 
the interest on its debt of $25,000,000,000, because it 
passed the Eighteenth Amendment. The big gain is in the 
increased efficiency of labor; to a less extent in the stop- 
page of the wholly useless manufacture of 160,000,000 
barrels of beer, 164,000,000 gallons of native spirits and 
45,000,000 gallons of wine made no longer except in very 
small quantities; and, third, in the reduced cost of jails, 
poorhouses and illness. The fact that there were millions 
of people who were disabled once or twice a month and 
lost a day or two, perhaps fifteen or twenty days in the 
year, who are now on their regular jobs every day, is ad- 
ditional evidence that these things amount to, at least, a 
billion dollars saved a year, unconsciously paying off the 
interest on the war debt. 

People of large means who spend less and most of all, 
people of moderate means who save waste and useless ex- 
penditure, bring down expenses. If working men are willing 
to do as the Baltimore carpenters wisely did a fortnight 
ago, when they voted down an increase of wages on the 
grounds that it was better to go on working at a lower 
wage than to be idle in the effort to get a higher one, labor 
will take the right course. Unemployment itself, for a 
season is better than a reduction in the scale of wages. 
That was the great victory of the war for the freedom 
and education of the family. Another unconscious victory 
of the war was a higher scale of living for families earn- 
ing $1,500 a year and less. Both the new scale and the new 
standard of living should be maintained. They are part 
of the new freedom. They can be maintained if taxes are 
shifted still more to profits, incomes over $25,000, and 
estates over $50,000 on probate. 

Continue saving, let every one try in every possible way 
to reduce waste, to maintain efficiency and to work at any 
job which can be obtained until this hideous loss is in 
part made up, and the country will go through a period 
of abstinence, but in the end, as always in the past, emerge 
prosperous, the many and the few better off than ever. 


Translating English 


HE most truthful of us do not say exactly what we 

mean; there are phrases and idioms which must be 
taken in a purely symbolical sense altho we use them so 
often as to be unconscious of this. Thus— 
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“Two or three” always means three and usually “at 
least three” or “three and upwards.” “One or two” never 
means one, save by accident. 

“In a minute” averages anywhere from five to fifty 
minutes. 

“O, I beg your pardon” (in case of a collision on the 
sidewalk) means “I am too polite to ask you to beg my 
pardon for getting in my way.” 

“That reminds me of a story” means “Now will you keep 
quiet while I tell my joke?” 

“I hold no brief for” means “I am now going to de- 
fend—.” 

“While I do not wish to appear critical” means “But I 
am going to have my say out anyhow.” 

“Of course, it’s no business of mine” means “But I am 
simply devoured with curiosity.” 

“My conduct calls for no apology and needs no explana- 
tion” is the usual introduction for an explanation or 
apology. 

“No one could possibly have mistaken my meaning” is 
what we begin with when it is evident that someone has 
mistaken it. 


An Important Step Toward 
Christian Union 


By Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., i 
Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


NE of the outstanding events of the year 1920 was 
() the meeting of the Lambeth Conference in London 
: last summer. It was the sixth meeting of the kind 
and because of the importance of its pronouncements seems 
sure to eclipse in the history of the church all its prede- 
cessors. The conference was composed of two hundred 
and fifty-two Anglican and Episcopal Bishops, two-fifths 
of them from the British Isles, two-fifths from the colonies, 
and one-fifth from the United States. The conference spoke 
many valuable words on a variety of topics, but what it 
said on the subject of church union will create most stir 
thruout the Christian world. 

The Appeal is remarkable in several ways. Its temper 
is conciliatory and gentle, its tone is sympathetic and 
fraternal. There is not a trace of haughtiness, not a tinge 
of assumed superiority from the first sentence to the last. 
In spirit and intention it is thoroly and genuinely Chris- 
tian. One feels on reading that the men who wrote it were 
undoubtedly moved by the Holy Ghost. 

The Appeal is addressed “To all Christian People.” There 
are four branches of the Christian church—the Greek 
Catholic, the Roman Catholic, the Anglo Catholic, and the 
Non-Episcopal churches. The first three have never hitherto 
been willing to recognize the Non-Episcopal churches as 
forming a part of the true church of Christ. The Anglican 
Bishops have at last surrendered that position. They admit 
that Non-Episcopal churches are members of the body 
of Christ. This is their language: 

We acknowledge all those who believe in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and have been baptized into the name of the Holy 
Trinity, as sharing with us membership in the universal church 
of Christ which is his Body. 

The Bishops go on to say that it is their belief that God 
wills fellowship and that it is God’s purpose that this 
fellowship should be manifest in a united society. This 
united fellowship is not visible in the world today. They 
express the hope that all the various communions of 
Christians may be led by the Spirit into the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God. 

Having said this, they proceed to say something else 
equally extraordinary. Too often in the past the Anglican 
Bishops have looked down upon Non-Episcopal churches 
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as schismatics and sectarians, wilful and headstrong sin- 
ners, chronic mischief makers and disturbers of the peace, 
while they themselves apparently felt free from all blame. 
But now a new note is struck—the note of penitence and 
humility. Self-will and ambition and lack of charity and 
blindness to the sin of disunion have been factors in creat- 
ing the present situation, but the Bishops confess that the 
causes of division are not wholly blameworthy. The church 
which they represent has had something to do with. the 
creation of the condition of broken fellowship, and they 
say, “We desire frankly to confess our share in the guilt 
of thus crippling the Body of Christ, and hindering the 
activity of His Spirit.” This is indeed beautifully Christian. 
There have of course been wilfulness and factiousness and 
uncharitableness and impatience on both sides and on all 
sides, and the Anglican church now takes its place among 
the penitents who confess their transgressions, and who 
agree “to forget the things which are behind and to reach 
out toward the goal of a united Catholic church.” 

Up to this point there is nothing in the appeal which 
Non-Episcopal churches cannot accept and rejoice in. The 
recognition of the Non-Episcopal churches as parts of the 
true church of Christ is the greatest step toward church 
union which has been taken within the last four hundred 
years. The confession that the alleged schismatics have 
not been altogether in the wrong, and that wrong action 
on the part of the Anglican church is in part responsible 
for the present divided Christian world creates an atmos- 
phere in which the heart becomes hospitable and sympathetic 
and the mind sees more clearly the things which make 
for peace. It is not till the Bishops suggest a practical way 
of bringing the separated communions together, that they 
strike an idea which must of necessity require a deal of 
consideration, and upon which good men cannot be expected 
just at present to agree. The Bishops say: “We believe that 
the visible unity of the church will be found to involve the 
whole-hearted acceptance of a ministry acknowledged by 
every part of the church as possessing not only the inward 
call of the Spirit, but also the commission of Christ and 
the authority of the whole body.” At that point they 
venture to insert this question: “May we not reasonably 
claim that the Episcopate is the one means of providing 
such a ministry?” They realize that this is likely to be 
a bomb, and so they proceed to clarify their position by 
forestalling certain objections which they know will im- 
mediately arise. Is this the old historic Episcopate of a 
former Lambeth Conference appeal appearing in a new 
form? Does this mean that all Protestant ministers outside 
the Anglican and Episcopal churches must be reordained in 
order to give validity to their orders? Must we all become 
Episcopalians in order to obtain this visible manifestation 
of fellowship which millions of hearts desire? To these 
questions the Bishops give answers. They do not ask for 
reordination. They suggest additional ordination. They do 
not call in question the validity of the orders already 
possessed by Non-Episcopal clergymen. This is their 
language: 

It is not that we call in question for a moment the spiritual 
reality of the ministries of these communions which do not 
possess the Episcopate. On the contrary we thankfully acknowl- 
edge that these ministries have been manifestly blessed and owned 
by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace. God forbid that 
any man should repudiate a past experience rich in spiritual 
blessings for himself and others. We shall be publicly and 
formally seeking additional recognition by a new call to’ wider 
service in a reunited church. We do not ask that any one com- 
munion should consent to be absorbed in another. We do ask 
that all should unite in a new and great endeavor to recover 


and to manifest to the world the unity of the body of Christ 
for which he prayed. 


Here then we have a request for Episcopal ordination 
on a new ground. In the past, Episcopal ordination has 
been insisted on as a means of authority and validity. 
Without the ordination there would be no valid or authorita- 
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tive ministry. But now Episcopal ordination is suggested 
solely as an instrument of unity, as a means of bringing 
all branches of the church together. Three of these branches 
are already Episcopal churches, and for the sake of satisfy- 
ing the scruples of these three branches it is suggested 
that the ministers of the fourth branch accept Episcopal 
ordination not because they need it to be true servants of 
Christ or effective ministers of his grace, but in order to 
make possible that visible fellowship which the modern 
world craves and needs. What the Bishops advise others 
to do they confess themselves also willing to do. They can- 
not on a point of this character speak positively or finally, 
but they say they are persuaded that “the Bishops and 
clergy of their own communions would willingly accept 
from the authorities of other communions a form of com- 
mission or recognition which would commend their ministry 
to their congregations as having its place in the one family 
life.” The Archbishop of York has already publicly stated: 

I should esteem it a privilege and an added consecration and 
of course no repudiation of my orders, if our relations with the 
Presbyterian Church were such that I could now receive such 
ordination or commission from the church of my fathers (the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland) as would enable me to min- 
ister in the Presbyterian Church and to administer the Lord’s 
Supper to its people; and I should feel that no Presbyterian 
minister would repudiate his ministry if he should receive 
ordination at my hands, and while still remaining a minister of 


the Presbyterian Church be able to administer the Lord’s Supper 
in the church of England. 


The Roman Catholic Church thru Cardinal Bourne, the 


‘Archbishop of Westminster, has promptly turned the 


Anglican proposal down. The voices of the Non-Conformist 
ministers of Great Britain are divided. There are many 
things to be considered before a final conclusion can be 
reached. The appeal has already been discussed in many 
local assemblies, and it will be one of the chief subjects for 
discussion at all the Spring National Meetings. The Angli- 
can Bishops have put forth an appeal sufficiently definite 
and reasonable and courteous and christian to merit and 
receive the earnest consideration of every branch of the 
Protestant church. 


An _ Invitation 


Come ahead, Prosperity, the election is over. 


The First Assembly of the Nations 


By Hayne Davis 

| AST week witnessed the assembling of the represen- 
tatives of forty-one nations at Geneva to participate 
in the first General Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. When these delegates took their seats in the Hall of 
Reformation, there was visibly manifested to the onlook- 
ing world what has been dreamed of by poets and prophets 
in past ages, labored for during recent decades and ac- 
tually produced thru the travail of the World War in a 
Union or Association or League of Nations, for the better 
establishment of international justice and the maintenance 
of world peace, in fact for achieving the good objects for 

which governments are instituted among men. 

The eyes of practically the whole world were fixed upon 
this political child of the twentieth century when it was 
born on the fifteenth day of this November, eyes of expecta- 
tion, of hope, of fear, even of hostility. Some there were who 
sought the young child’s life; even declaring that it was 
dead just before it began to speak. It is a matter of su- 
preme moment whether this child is to grow in wisdom 
and stature, and in favor with God and man, or whether, 
as an agency of evil it is to embroil the world in conflicts 
that would not otherwise have arisen, or whether it is just 
to pass away in impotent infancy, to be replaced by what 
international anarchy or a successor more worthy of be- 
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coming the political savior of the nations? Perhaps no more 
important political question has arisen since the day that 
the thirteen revolted colonies of Great Britain in America 
assembled at Philadelphia in 1787 and proposed the present 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

That convention met six years after the British forces 
under Cornwallis had surrendered to the American power 
represented by Washington. Meeting at a period of pro- 
found peace (on this side of the waters at least), with 
ample time for deliberation, and with all the interested 
states represented or with ample opportunities to be rep- 
resented (New Hampshire’s delegate arrived near the end 
of the convention and Rhode Island sent no delegate), there 
was nothing to prevent the formation of as perfect a union 
of the states concerned as the intelligence then manifested 
in America could conceive. That convention deliberated a 
long time. So critical became the situation that Benjamin 
Franklin himself proposed the opening of the succeeding 
sessions with prayer. At last an agreement was reached, 
and a Constitution proposed to the states concerned for their 
judgment; I do not say approval, because it was recognized 
that each state had a right to judge the proposed Constitu- 
tion, i. e., to accept it, reject it, or to propose its amend- 
ment. Then began, in various states, a struggle somewhat 
like the one that was waged at Washington when the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations was before the Senate, 
and thruout the country during the campaign just closed. 

Very honorable men opposed the adoption of the pro- 
posed Constitution; in Virginia, Patrick Henry was one of 
its opponents. Washington had been presiding officer of 
the Constitutional convention, and naturally became its 
proponent in Virginia, along with a great array of politi- 
cal stars of the first magnitude then visible in that part 
of the southern sky. Washington wrote to the North Caro- 
linians, urging them to ratify the Constitution as an aid to 
the fight for its adoption in Virginia. 

Nevertheless, North Carolina would not then approve 
the proposed Constitution, and did not enter the Union 
until after the election and national inauguration of Wash- 
ington as its first President. It was New Hampshire’s 
action on June 21, 1788, by a vote of 57 to 46, which gave 
life to the Constitution. Virginia ratified a few days later 
by the close vote of 89 to 79, New York the next month by 
a majority of only two votes. 

Washington’s inauguration occurred in New York on 
the thirtieth day of April, 1789, thus actually launching 
the Union. It was in November following that North Caro- 
lina approved the Constitution, and so became a member 
of the existing Union. On May 29, 1790, Rhode Island de- 
cided to accept, and also to give the guarantees embodied 
in the Constitution, and so the Union of all the Revolution- 
ary colonies of Great Britain put out to sea upon the 
stormy waters of the eighteenth century political world. 

The American Union as launched in 1789 was not con- 
sidered by our forefathers who formed it as perfect by 
any means. In fact some of the states “at the time of 
their adoption of the Constitution, expressed a desire, in 
order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, 
that further declarative and restrictive clauses should be 
added.” Accordingly the first Congress held under the Con- 
stitution proposed to the constituent states twelve amend- 
ments to the Constitution, some of which were of prime 
importance, and ten of which were approved by the legis- 
latures of the required number of states (three-fourths) 
and were declared in force December 15, 1791. Eight ad- 
ditional and substantial alterations in the Constitution 
have since been made. 

Comparing these facts with those surrounding the forma- 
tion and launching of the League of Nations, we find that 
the latter was formed in haste, in the midst of danger, 
with echoes of the World War still sounding in the minds 
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of the delegates at Versailles and of the statesmen and 
people of all the belligerent nations, and in the absence of 
about two-thirds of the interested nations. How could a 
more perfect product issue from such a meeting than was 
evolved by the delegates to the Constitutional convention 
at Philadelphia? Manifestly, therefore, amendment of the 
Covenant is to be expected, when amendment of the Consti- 
tution was found necessary, and the first General Assembly 
of the League corresponds in fact to the first Congress of 
our Union under the Constitution which proposed amend- 
ments, ten of which were adopted. 

The forces that operated to form and perfect and then 
preserve the American Union are now operating and with 
increased intensity, to form, perfect and preserve the in- 
ternational union. The objects of the two are the same, 
the main lines of the League structure are the same as 
those forming the fundamentals of our articles of confed- 
eration, and also of our present Constitution which super- 
seded it. The nations have begun to deliberate, as mem- 
bers of an organic union, with due provision for periodical 
assemblies and for consideration and approval of proposed 
amendments of the organic law of their union. The wisdom 
now manifested in the whole world is at the service of the 
international union for its development and preservation. 
The inherent rights of man constitute the facts which must 
find adequate recognition in the form and also in the pro- 
cedure of any union that can endure. The United States 
of America in its Constitution, in its course of conduct, 
even in its Civil War, gives the cue to what is needed to 
perfect the form and properly guide the action of this 
union of all nations, and now is the time for our people 
to recall and dwell upon these provisions of our own Union 
and these events in our political history, which show the 
way the world should go at this critical hour in human 
history. 

There is no need for any American to be downcast who 
is for the League of Nations any more than there was for 
North Carolinians or Rhode Islanders to be discouraged 
when the Union was launched without their states being 
on board. The launching was itself a cause for great re- 
joicing. If the Constitution had been rejected that would 
have been a reason for renewed effort, not for surrender. 
But the Constitution was adopted then by the necessary 
number of states and so is the League Covenant now. The 
Union was launched then with some states left out. So it is 
now. Outsiders came in then. They will do so now. The 
Union as formed then was substantially changed. So will 
the Covenant be. Effort was made to destroy the Union. 
So may it be expected now. Righteousness, truth, justice, 
all the real values of the world have been greatly aug- 
mented, here in America, and elsewhere in the world, as 
a result of the struggle in America to give birth and in- 
creasing power and excellency to the United States of 
America. There will be a repetition of these benefits, ef- 
fective thruout the world, in the formation and in the per- 
fecting of the international union. 


Too Polite 


OHN Bull—San, old top, won’t you take charge of this 

Harmenia mandate? Hi would do hit myself only hit 
would seem too bally himperialistic to take on any more 
mandates than hi ’ave. Do oblige a chap! 

Uncle Sam—I reckon not. You Europeans are welcome 
to these here Near East mandates for all me. I don’t 
hanker after anything on the other side of the duckpond; 
just leave me out of the deal and go to it! Guess it’s up to 
you, Frenchy. 

Jacques Bonhomme—Messieurs, I am overpower’ by 
your politeness. It ees too much honnair! I beg of you to 
accept thees mandate with all my heart. 

Armenia—Gentlemen, while you are discussing which 
will have the honor of saving me I am dying. 
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Stinson in 

Dayton Daily News 
HE MUST 

CONTINUE TO 
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H. Donahey, from George Matthew Adams Service 
THAT ISN'T YOUR CROWD, SAM! 





BE A TWO- 
GUN MAN! 


This _ car- 
toon, pub- 
lished in 
the news- 
paper owned 
by Governor 
Cox, shows 
Uncle Sam 
headed 
down the 
Road of Iso- 
lation and 
of Distrust 








Thomas in Detroit News 
THE SOLEMN REFERENDUM 
It was almost too openly arrived 














Knott in Dallas News 
A DIFFICULT POSITION 





Harding in 
Brooklyn ‘Daily Eagle 


“HAY FOOT, STRAW 
FOOT” 
The opposing Repub- 
lican generals, John- 
son and Lodge, each 
see only one foot in 
the G. O. P. drill on 
the League 


Wahl in Sacramento Bee 
Right: A TEST CASE 
Let us assume we have 
ratified the League 
here’s the way it 
would work 
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© by Star Company 
A ROUGH SEA 
“Why ship on a ship bound for shipwreck?” 
This cartoon from a Hearst newspaper presents 
the opposite extreme of opinion on the League 
from that of the “Two-Gun Man” above 
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Hoover on Reconstruction 


HE American equivalent for “Let George do it” seems 

to be “Let Hoover do it.” As head of the Belgian re- 
lief work, Federal Food Administrator during the war, 
adviser on economic questions to the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, post-war director of relief work to half of Europe 
and large part of Asia, and member of the second Indus- 
trial Conference, his days have been crowded; to make no 
mention of his not altogether successful venture into poli- 
tics. But new duties have been accumulating. The Feder- 
ated American Engineering Society has chosen him presi- 
dent. The executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor has called him into conference:as the one man, asso- 
ciated with “big business,” who could give them advice at 
once practical and sympathetic as to how labor can re- 
tain its improved standard of* living in the period of in- 
dustrial depression which appears to confront the nation. 
The European Relief Council, a federation of eight of the 
largest relief organizations in the country, has made him 
chairman. Franklin K. Lane, former Secretary of the In- 
terior, is treasurer. There is much talk of a cabinet ap- 
pointment for Mr. Hoover, and tho there is a divergence of 
opinion as to which department he could most usefully 
head, there will be deep disappointment among the rank 
and file of the Republican party if President Harding does 
not in some capacity associate him with the incoming 
administration. 

In his address before the American engineers, Mr. 
Hoover outlined a program of industrial reconstruction 
and discussed the problems of the day. He declared that 
both the Socialist solution of government ownership of in- 
dustry and “the unrestricted capitalism of Adam Smith” 
had proved themselves bankrupt in practice. He said that 
economic control was passing into the hands of several 
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How times have changed! 


great types of voluntary organization such as the labor 
union, the associations of bankers and manufacturers, the 
farmers’ associations. Unfortunately these groups were in 
frequent conflict, tho the whole well-being of the nation 
depended on their codperation. The engineers, from their 
scientific and unprejudiced standpoint, could do much to 
reconcile the “great groups of special interests” to unite 
on the common task of production. “The American Feder- 
ation of Labor,” he said, “has publicly stated that it desires 
the support of the engineering skill of the United States 
in the development of methods for increasing production.” 

He declared that unemployment was the result of in- 
dustrial maladjustment and instanced the bituminous coal 
industry in which there is an average employment of 
labor of only 180 days a year. The Government had the 
duty of greatly developing the system of Federal and local 
labor exchanges. Collective bargaining was now accepted 
in principle “by all sections of the community.” Industrial 
disputes should be settled by arbitration and publicity, 
but compulsory arbitration was of doubtful utility. The 
best length of the working period will vary in different 
trades, but there was a technical limit to the extent to 
which the labor week could be decreased and it was a fal- 
lacy to expect that the shortening of labor time could give 
employment to more workers. On the other hand the seven 
day week and twelve hour day system was “inhumanity.” 

With respect to the determination of wages, Mr. Hoover 
said in part: 

The suggestion I wish to put for your consideration is the 
possible use of another device in encouragement of individual 
interest and effort by creating two or three levels of wage in 
agreements for each trade, the position of each man in such 
scale to be based upon comparative skill and character. This 
plan should be developed upon the principle of extra compensa- 
tion for added skill and performance by an agreed basic wage. 
In order to give confidence the classification under such scales 
must be passed upon by representatives of the workers in each 
shop or department. This plan is now being successfully experi- 
mented with. 

We must take account of the tendencies of our present repeti- 
tive industries to eliminate the creative instinct in their workers, 
to narrow their field of craftsmanship, to discard entirely the 
contribution to industry that could be had from their minds as 
well as from their hands. Indeed, if we are to secure the develop- 
ment of our people we cannot permit the dulling of these sensi- 


bilities. Indeed, we cannot accomplish increased production with- 
out their stimulation. 


Congress and the Budget 


NE of the principal tasks which lies before the short 
QO session of Congress will be the enactment of a Federal 
budget law. Probably it will be on the lines of the Act 
described by Senator McCormick in The Independent, June 
12, 1920. This Act passed both branches of Congress but 
was vetoed by President Wilson on the ground that it 
vested in Congress instead of the President the power to 
remove the Controller General and his assistant. It was 
then amended to meet the President’s objection but Con- 
gress adjourned before the Senate had acted on it. This 
piece of unfinished business stands therefore near the top 
of the agenda of Congress. Little new business save the 
Budget Act and the regular appropriations measures will 
probably be undertaken by Congress, as the Republicans 
will prefer to await the coming of March 4 and a new 
Congress in which the party majority is very much greater 
before undertaking a comprehensive legislative program. 
Chairman Good of the Appropriations Committee promises 
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€ 1900, Wow York Tribune, Ine. 
Horseback riding is great for reducing—but it’s kinda hard on 
the horse 





a vast reduction in appropriations and forecasts a whole- 
sale dismissal of superfluous Federal employes. 

The Appropriations Committee will be merged in the 
new Budget Committee of the House of Representatives. 
The new commitee will contain the members of the old 
Appropriations Committee together with the chairman 
and ranking minority member of each of seven other com- 
mittees: It alone will have the authority to report measures 
involving the expenditure of money. Hitherto the other 
committees have acted independently of the Appropriations 
Committee in passing bills containing appropriations so 
that there was no centering of responsibility for expendi- 
tures. The United States Treasury will no longer bear the 
motto “Help yourself”! It took the cost of a Great War 
to convince the nation that public expenditures required 
businesslike procedure, but the lesson has been learned. 


The Lower Cost of Living 


HE nation appears to have passed the crest of the 

mountain of high prices, up whose precipitous slopes 
it has been toiling so painfully for many years. Figures 
collected by the National Industrial Conference Board show 
that the cost of living in the United States decreased by an 
average two per cent from October 1 to November 1 of 
the present year; since July, 1920, the month of highest 
prices, the decrease has been 5.2 per cent in all. 

This decrease has been very unequally distributed. Fuel 
and light show an increase of 11.4 per cent since July; 
this is mainly due to the higher cost of coal which comes 
with the approach of winter, for the price of coal unhap- 
pily tends to vary inversely as the thermometer. The cost 
of shelter also shows a slight increase, reflecting the rise 
in rents in some of the great cities. The general decline in 
prices is due almost altogether to cheaper food and cloth- 
ing. Food has decreased in price by 9.6 per cent, or nearly 
one tenth. As everyone knows the bottom has dropped out of 
the sugar barrel and other foodstuffs have begun, tho with 
more conservatism, to follow the example set by sugar. 
Clothing shows an average decrease in cost of 13.5 per 
cent. This decrease applies to practically all items. Many 
firms have cut clothing prices from twenty to fifty per cent 
in retail sales. 

The downward tendency of retail prices is paralleled by 
the decline in values on the stock market. In a single day 
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on the New York stock exchange 115 stocks made new low 
records. Bonds also are selling at low rates. The country 
is passing into a period of liquidation and deflation which 
will bring much relief to the consumer but threatens hard- 
ship to many farmers and unemployment to many indus- 
trial workers. Some factories, in the automobile industry 
especially, have commenced laying off hands. Financial ex- 
perts seem agreed that, while the downward trend of 
values is no more an unmixed benefit than was the upward 
trend of a few months ago, there is little danger of an 
acute panic or such “hard times” as the country experi- 
enced in the early ‘nineties. The improved banking system 
established under the Federal Reserve Board will enable 
the country to pass safely thru the period of reaction from 
war-time inflation. 


Labor Versus Radicalism 


T is probable that the American Federation of Labor 

represents the most conservative body of organized 
labor in the world. One reason for this is the influence of 
President Gompers and other chiefs of the Federation who 
have set themselves firmly against the revolutionary tactics 
of the American I. W. W. and the French syndicalists and 
even against the more defensible policy of British labor in 
organizing as a political party. Another reason is that 
American labor is prosperous far beyond the European 
standard and the trades unions grouped in the Federation 
are prosperous even beyond the average of American labor. 

One sign of this conservatism was the recent action of 
the executive council of the Federation in reorganizing 
the committee to unionize the steel workers. Two of the 
leaders of last year’s strike, John J. Fitzpatrick and 
William Z. Foster, were dropt from the committee as too 
radical and replaced by M. F. Tighe and J. G. Browne, 
both recognized to be moderates. This step was taken to 
stop the “boring from within” process by which radicals 
have attempted to gain control of the regular trades unions. 
There is also, perhaps, a desire to “stand in well” with the 
public, which has been irritated by the numerous recent 
strikes, and with the new administration, which will prob- 
ably be conservative in a very marked degree. There have 
been rumors that many manufacturers intend to start a 
nation-wide drive to restore the “open shop,” and that some 
Republican politicians would follow the lead of ex-Senator 
Bourne in supporting such a movement. Naturally, the 
American Federation wishes to head off any such movement 
and win the good will of President Harding and his chief 
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Chapin in St. Louis Star 
“I’m glad that feller has quit hanging ’round here for awhile! 
Now let’s get busy!” 
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The Industrial Workers of the World have not yet made 
up their mind just how far to the left they wish to go. 
A referendum of the organization is now in progress to 
determine whether or not it shall affiliate with the Bol- 
shevist Third International. Some 50,000 dues-paying mem- 
bers of the organization are taking part in the referendum. 


Telegraph Company Snubs 
Government 


IPLOMATIC relations between these United States of 

America and the Western Union Telegraph Company 
have been severely strained of late. The Western Union 
announced on November 16 that it would not transmit any 
more official messages unless they were prepaid. The com- 
pany claims that the State Department has not paid for 
cable service since August, 1919. President Carlton, ex- 
plaining the action of the Western Union, declared: 

The dispute with the State Department over the payment of 
cable tolls is of long standing, and the Western Union Company 
has been forced to require that department to prepay its tolls 
on cable messages because of the arbitrary policy adopted by the 
department in dealing with the company’s bills. To the company 
there seems no reason why the business fairness and justice that 
prevail in commercial life should not prevail in the State De- 
partment, and it is not the company’s intention that the State 
Department shall arbitrarily decide what it shall pay and when 
it shall pay for the use of the company’s facilities. 

On the other hand, the State Department alleges another 
reason for the action of the Western Union. It is attributed 
to resentment at the refusal of the Government to permit 
the landing of a cable at Miami, Florida, to connect with 
a British cable from South America. The State Depart- 
ment also contends that it is entitled to a fifty per cent 




















The League of Nations Assembly at Geneva elected as its presi- 
dent the Hon. Paul Hymans, former Belgian Ambassador to 
England, and representative of Belgium at the Peace Confer- 
ence. This photograph of the new president of the League shows 
him (left) at his home in conference with Dr. Charles S. 
Macfarland, secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America (right), and Chaplain Blommaert of the 
Belgian army (center) 


refund on official messages over the Western Union lines. 
This customary rebate the Western Union refused to pay 
and the Government in consequence held up the payment 
of cable tolls due since August, 1919. A statement issued 
by the Department of State explains the question from the 
Government’s point of view: 


In 1916 the department drew the attention of the company 
to the fact that the department was not receiving the reduced 
rate on official messages sent from certain points abroad to the 
United States. The company thereupon notified the department 
that the rates on official cable messages were the same in both 
directions, and it suggested a method by which a refund might 
be obtained by the department whenever amounts paid to the 
company by its connecting administrations in foreign countries 
had been in excess of the established Government rates. 

There is naturally some delay incident to the payment of 
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such refunds because before they can be paid the Western Union 
Telegraph Company must adjust its accounts with connecting 
foreign administrations. Some time ago the company’s attention 
was called to the apparently unwarranted delay on its part in 
making refunds and to the considerable amount of such funds 
due to the department. .. . 

Obviously the United States could not be expected to allow 
the Western Union Company, an American corporation, to 
charge for its messages twice the rate charged, for example, to 
the British Government, nor to accede to a requirement that the 
ordinary practice of business with respect to periodical settle- 
ment of accounts shall be set aside in dealings with 
our Government. The department has in a conciliatory spirit 
made clear its willingness to make prompt payment of any funds 
due to the company on receipt of assurances as to a reasonably 
prompt payment of the funds due by the company to the de- 
partment. 

Should the Western Union persist in refusing the fifty 
per cent rebate on official messages and continue to demand 
prepayments on cables the Government may resort to legal 
proceedings and other means of coercion. It is suggested 
that existing permits for landing cables might be revoked, 
and the Western Union thus be cut, off from all cable 
facilities which lie within the power of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government to grant or withhold. It is 
probable that a settlement will be reached before such a 
step becomes necessary. 


Aid for Armenia 


LTHO some Americans profess to regard with con- 

tempt the Assembly of the League of Nations now in 
session it is evident that the leading powers of Europe 
and Asia take it very seriously. They have sent their best 
men to Geneva and they are discussing questions of high- 
est importance. The debate over Armenia brought out 
on the one side ex-Premier Viviani of France, and on the 
other ex-Premier Balfour of England, while the question 
at issue involved the treaty of Sevres and possibly the 
future sovereignty over Ottoman Asia. 

The question was raised by Lord Robert Cecil, whose 
appointment to represent South Africa—it will now be 
recalled with amusement—was objected to on the ground 
that he would be a mere echo of England. He proposed 
that a committee of six should be chosen to consider “what 
steps should be taken to end hostilities between Kemal and 
the Armenians.” His motion was seconded by Henri La 
Fontaine of Belgium. 

Balfour threw cold water upon the scheme, for the 
League, he said, was powerless. “Good intentions are the 
foundations of good politics, but they are useless unless 
there are means to carry them out.” President Wilson had 
been asked to take the mandate for Armenia and to define 
its boundaries. He had not accepted the first and he had 
failed to accomplish the second. 

Then Viviani arose, the most eloquent of French orators, 
who, when the United States entered the war, was sent 
over here with the French delegation to arouse American 
enthusiasm. His earnest appeal for immediate action over- 
came the effect of Balfour’s cool caution and swept the 
Assembly into sympathy with his proposal that the League 
Council immediately select a power to undertake arbitra- 
tion between the Armenians and Mustafa Pasha. “When 
a man is at death’s door you call a doctor, not a commis- 
sion.” He blamed Wilson for the powerlessness of the 
League—quite disregarding the fact that the League was 
rejected in the American Senate chiefly because of the 
clauses authorizing the use of force. He told why the 
League had no military power: 

The League has responsibilities without authority. The French 
peace delegation, headed by Senator Bourgeois, went to the Hotel 
Crillon during the Peace Conference and asked President Wilson 
that the League be given an army and a permanent general staff. 
If France’s voice had been heard, the League would not be in 


a position of impotence today and could send an armed force to 
save Armenia. 


Evidently the only power desirous to undertake inter- 
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vention in Anatolia is France, but Eng- 
land suspects French designs in Tur- 
key. So Balfour tried to turn the tide 
against Viviani by questioning the prac- 
ticality of the French proposal: 

The French proposal appears to be direct- 
ed solely at saving Armenia, but we would 
like to know a little more about it. How do 
the French propose to conduct the negotia- 
tions? How are negotiations themselves pos- 
sible with Mustapha Kemal, unless there is 
something to offer him? How can anything 
be offered him without preliminary consulta- 
tion between the powers immediately con- 
cerned? How do we know what he will take? 
Let us suppose that money or territory is 
offered to him. Do we know that he will 
take either or, if not, what he will take? 
Negotiation is discussion between civilized 
powers, in which one offers something to the 
other in return for a concession to their 
mutual advantage. Can we treat Kemal as 
a civilized power? 

Again Viviani took the floor and again 
won the Assembly when he declared: 

You must fight Kemal or treat with him. 
There is no other choice. We cannot fight 
him, for where is the army and fleet with 
which to do it? If you shut the door against negotiations 
you may as well let the last Armenian be wiped from off the 


face of his native land and admit that the League of Nations 
can do naught to save him. 

Mr. Balfour suggests that we are not dealing with a regular 
constituted state and that we are faced by an outlaw, indifferent 
to opinion or the economic pressure of the civilized world. 

Is that a reason for us to stand aloof? Is it the first time that 
a civilized power has interfered between a savage and his victim? 

You express doubts as to whether Kemal will listen to arbitra- 


tion. I will take on myself the responsibility of saying that he 
will. 


A storm of applause followed Viviani’s speech. Balfour 
rose to reply, but thought better of it and resumed his 
seat. Viviani’s motion was carried unanimously. 

Since Balfour is also a member of the Supreme Council 
of the League and no action can be taken by the Council 
without unanimous vote, he will be able to veto any action 
on the part of the Council in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Assembly, but the public discussion and 
resolution of the Assembly in throwing responsibility on 
the Council may perhaps have a strong influence on the 
situation. 

In the course of the debate the Serbian delegate, 
Spaleklovitch, recalled that Senator Harding had last 
May presented a resolution calling upon the President to 
send American marines to Batum in aid of the Armenians 
and that the resolution was adopted by the Senate. 


The Riga Conference 


N October 18 an armistice was concluded between Rus- 
O sia and Poland to allow for the negotiation of a per- 
manent peace. In order to carry out this plan the delegates 
of the two republics met again at Riga to work out the 
terms of the treaty. But the conference was interrupted 
on November 21 by the declaration of Adolph Joffé, chair- 
man of the Soviet delegation, that the deliberations could 
not proceed until Poland complied with the armistice by 
withdrawing her troops from the twenty-mile neutral strip 
and by ceasing to support military movements against the 
Soviet. He asserted that Colonel Ribak, head of the Polish 
section of the joint military commission, was aiding the 
Ukranian army under General Petliura and the White 
Russian army under General Balakovitch which are operat- 
ing behind the Russian boundary against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The Polish delegation assured the Bolsheviki 
that orders would be given for the retirement of the Polish 
troops behind the armistice line. But the Poles believe this 
charge a pretext by the Bolsheviki for breaking up 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


The world’s greatest tottering act, now 
in its third year 
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the conference, since the terms of the 
armistice were so much in Poland’s 
favor. At the time of the former Riga 
conference the Soviet troops had just 
been driven out of Poland in disorder, 
General Wrangel was invading south 
Russia and the people of Petrograd 
were clamoring for peace. Consequently 
the Soviet representatives at Riga con- 
ceded to Poland without demur more 
territory than the Allies had allotted 
her and an armistice on these terms was 
promptly concluded. 

But now the situation is reversed. The 
Bolsheviki are flushed with their vic- 
tory over Wrangel and they are de- 
termined to stick for stiffer terms. If 
they can break off negotiations or drag 
them out till spring they will be able 
to mass troops on the Polish frontier, 
armed with the munitions captured in 
the Crimea and perhaps renew the drive 
that last September brought them to the 
gates of Warsaw. The French will not 
be able or willing to grant them as much military aid as 
they did then since the Wrangel movement proved such 
a fiasco. 


Rioting in Bologna 

HE recent municipal elections in Italy were antici- 
pated with anxiety because they were regarded as a 
test of the strength of the new Socialist movement. The 
Socialist party of Italy is split into two factions. The ex- 
tremists are determined to follow Lenin into communism 
and to bring on a revolution at once. The moderates stick 
to the step-by-step policy and favor political action. The 
Communist movement has gained strength thru the action 
of the employees in the northern industrial district, who 
seized the factories and ran them for a month. The plants 
were returned to their owners only on condition that the 

workingmen shall be admitted to the management. 
Opposed to the Socialists is a coalition of the Liberals 
and Nationalists, known as the constitutional bloc. A new 
and important factor in the field is the Catholic Popular 
party. After the King of Italy occupied Rome in 1870 the 
Vatican insisted that all good Catholics should abstain 
from voting, since this meant a recognition of the usurping 
government. This rule was nominally in effect tho com- 
monly disregarded until recently, when the alarming 
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Il 420, Florence 
SOMETHING ELSE AGAIN 


Visitor: “Where’s the boss?” 

Workers: “We’re boss now. Who are you?” 

Visitor: “I am the tax-collector.” 

Workers: “Oh, you want to see the owner, the man in there.” 
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spread of Socialism led to the organiza- 
tion of a definite Catholic political party. 

In elections of November, 3425 com- 
munes (that is, town and county councils) 
were won by the constitutional parties, 
1799 by the Socialists and 1264 by the 
Catholic Popular party. The Socialists won 
in Milan, Bologna, Leghorn and Cremona, 
but lost in Rome, Florence, Genoa, Naples, 
Venice and Turin. 

The post-election demonstrations resulted 
in disorders at various places, often with 
fatalities. The most serious was at Bo- 
logna, the Socialistic center, where Guidi, 
a railway conductor, was elected mayor. A 
mob of Nationalists and ex-service men, in- 
censed at his raising the red flag over the 
public buildings, invaded the chamber 
where the new city council was then in ses- 
sion. 

In the ensuing fight three of the minority 
members of the council were shot by their 
Red colleagues. Several of the Bolsheviki 
in trying to escape from the chamber 
jumped from the balcony into the crowd 
below, killing five persons. Bombs and bul- 
lets flew freely and after the police had 
separated the fighting factions there were 
eight dead bodies left in the square, one 
of them a girl. The wounded numbered 
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International 

Greece has solved temporarily the problem of 

what to do with its throne. The probable 

choices of ex-King, Prince, and Republic have 

all been put aside, and the Queen Mother Olga 
has assumed the regency 
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But now the Polish-Russian 
war has been brought to a halt 
by the Riga armistice and 
Baron Wrangel has_ been 
knocked out. So the way is 
cleared for the removal of the 
blockade that has been im- 
posed upon Russia for the last 
three years. The French and 
American Governments are 
strongly opposed to any sort 
of dealings with Soviet Russia, 
but the British and Italian 
Governments have long fa- 
vored recognition and restora- 
tion of trade. An Italian en- 
voy resides in Moscow and the 
proposed commercial treaty 
between Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia will practically 
amount to diplomatic recogni- 
tion. 

Both parties agree to admit 
to residence the official and 
trade agents of the other na- 
tion and to grant them the 
privilege of free communica- 
tion with home by code mes- 
sages and sealed despatch 





over a hundred. 


British Trade with Russia 


AST July an agreement for the resumption of trade 

had been drawn up between the commercial envoys of 
Soviet Russia at London and the British Government, but 
the negotiations were interrupted on the verge of com- 
pletion by several happenings. One was the discovery 
that Kamenev, a leading member of the Soviet delega- 
tion, was secretly participating in propaganda work for 
Bolshevism contrary to the agreement and that a subsidy 
of $375,000 had been offered by the Soviet to the Daily 
Herald, a radical labor paper of London. The other reason 
was that the Polish and Wrangel drives were starting, 
backed by France, and it would have been unseemly for 
Great Britain to have treated with an enemy of her Ally. 

















Central News 


All England paid homage to the funeral of an “unknown war- 
rior” whose body was brought from the battlefields of France 
to be buried in Westminster Abbey on Armistice Day. It was a 
ceremony of mourning, solemn and reverent. As the gun carriage 
with the coffin on it came down Whitehall to the cenotaph 
erected as an altar the great crowds stood in silent prayer, the 
army of the living making its pledge to carry on the ideals of 
the army of the dead 


bags. Ships and merchants will 
enjoy the customary immunities and protection. Passports 
and similar documents will be mutually respected. 

France has opposed the recognition of the Soviet chiefly 
because of the fear of losing the immense loans made to 
the Russian Government for military purposes before and 
during the war. The Soviet Government is disposed to 
repudiate all the obligations of the old régime, tho it has 
several times intimated that it would repay the French 
debts as the price of peace. France has further objected 
to allowing the Russia Soviet to ship out gold, securities 
or commodities to England or elsewhere in exchange for 
goods on the ground that such valuables were stolen prop- 
erty and should by right be turned over to France in partial 
payment of Russia’s debt. 

This difficulty, is met so far as England is concerned by 
the provision in the new treaty that 

The Russian Soviet Government hereby declares that it recog- 
nizes its liability to pay compensation to British subjects in 
respect of goods supplied or services rendered to it or to the 
former Government of Russia, or to Russian citizens, for which 
payment has not been made owing to the Russian revolution. 

On the other hand the British Government agrees not 
to “take or encourage any steps with a view to attach” the 
money or valuables sent out from Russia in exchange for 
imports, on the ground of any claim against the citizens 
or government of Russia, past or present. Each Govern- 
nent pledges itself not to support “hostilities and propa- 
ganda directed against the institutions or interests of the 
other party.” 

There is great difference of opinion as to how much 
trade will result from raising the blockade. It is the view 
of the American Government that Russia is so impoverished 
by the Bolsheviki and that the railroads are in such a 
ruinous state that Russia will have little to sell for a long 
time. But the British Government takes the opposite view 
and is looking for a large trade. Contracts for millions of 
dollars of British textiles and machinery on the one hand 
and of Russian furs, timber and petroleum on the other 
have already been made. It is said that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, failing to get railroad material from the United 
States, has placed on locomotives in Germany to be paid 
for by $150,000,000 in gold. 
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Washington D. Vanderlip, representing a California syn- 
dicate, claims to be returning to America with a concession 
of exclusive rights to the coal, oil and fisheries of 400,000 
square miles in northeastern Siberia including Kamchatka 
and with authority to purchase $500,000,000 worth of 
American goods for Soviet Russia to be shipped from 
Seattle on American vessels. But a consignment of 
$2,000,000 in gold bars recently shipped to New York 
banks was refused by the United States Assay Office on 
the ground that “Government regulations are still in force 
which prevent transactions with Soviet Russia.” 


Murder and Revenge in Dublin 


F late there has been a lull in the Sinn Fein assassina- 
§ An The Government report for the week ending 
November 15 read: “A gratifying feature is the reduction 
in the number of police casualties which fell from thirty- 
four killed and wounded to ten.” Premier Lloyd George 
said in his address at the Lord Mayor’s banquet: “Unless 
I am mistaken, by the steps we have taken, we have mur- 
der by the throat.” The Government was known to be en- 
gaged in collecting evidence of Sinn Fein crimes in prepara- 
tion for a great round-up of the leaders. But just before 
the net was drawn the officers and secret service men 
engaged in this work were shot in their beds at Dublin. 
The plan for the assassinations had been carefully laid 
and was thoroly carried out. Some two hundred men were 
engaged in the conspiracy. They gathered early in the 
morning of November 21 in bands of ten or twenty before 
the houses and hotels where their victims were lodging 
and shot them in their bedroms or nearby. Captain New- 
berry was killed at his wife’s feet. In this one night’s raid 
fourteen officials of the crown were killed and five were 
wounded. 


THESE TROUBLED TIMES IN IRELAND 
The old peasant at the right is typical of the victims of Irish 
raids and reprisals. Her home was burned to the ground; a cat 
and a kettle aren’t much salvage for starting housekeeping again 
at eighty. Below is the “protest procession” of American Irish 
sympathizers outside the White House. A thousand people marched 
in the first day of the demonstration which for seventy-two days 
is to walk silently round and round the fountain in an endless line 
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Four of the assassins were captured, one having been 
wounded. But most of them slipped away severally without 
molestation. The authorities suspecting that they had sought 
concealment in the crowd of several thousand collected in 
Croke Park to see the hurley match between Dublin and 
Tipperary, gave orders to have the spectators surrounded 
and searched. 

Accordingly a large force of police and soldiers with 
armored cars and machine guns entered the park while 
the game was in progress with the object of holding the 
exits and examining each individual as he passed thru 
the turnstile. But the crowd became panic-stricken at 
sight of the soldiery and scattered in all directions. Some 
shots were fired, first by the Sinn Feiners according to the 
official account, and then the soldiers sent a volley into the 
mass. 

Ten persons were killed and seventy were injured, either 
by gunshot or by being trampled under in the stampede. 
One woman was crushed in the melee. There was much 
shooting in the streets during the night and in this a boy 
of ten and a man of seventy were killed. Many revolvers 
were found on the persons searched or in the park where 
they had been dropt. 

The Irish have been especially incensed by the discovery 
of the body of Father Griffin, buricd in a bog with a bullet 
in his head. He was curate of Bushy Park, Galway, and had 
been kidnaped from his home a week before by three un- 
known men. It was supposed that he had been captured 
to be held as a hostage in reprisal for the kidnaping of 
P. W. Joyce, a Nationalist teacher, near Galway, shortly 
before. This is the first priest to fall a victim in the Irish 
disorders. His body was ‘placed uncoffined before the high 
altar of his parish church. The priests officiating at the 
funeral begged the congregation to pray for the repose of 
the soul of the martyr but not to forget to pray also for 
his murderers. 
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Making Their Own Cigars 
By William Leavitt Stoddard 


One of the most interesting experi- 
ments which has been made in codp- 
erative production is a cigar factory 
now in successful operation in Boston. 
It grew out of a strike, resulting in the 
removal of some manufacturers to set 
up anew in New Jersey, leaving their 
employees stranded. They decided to 
run a cigar factory for themselves. As 
one of the directors put it: “We start- 
ed this factory not because we were 
coéperators: we weren’t; we didn’t 
know a thing about codperation or 
competition or business management 
of any kind. We started in because the 
strike left us flat without jobs, and 
since we needed work we thought the 
best way was to supply it for our- 
selves.” 

The Boston Codperative Cigar Fac- 
tory is a regularly incorporated busi- 
ness with an authorized capitalization 
of $100,000, divided into shares whose 
par value is $50 each. At present they 
are sold only to members of the Cigar- 
makers’ Union, but a second issue will 
be offered more generally. The laws of 
Massachusetts have long promoted the 
incorporation of codperative organiza- 
tions of all kinds, including banks and 
the well known, useful and thrifty 
credit unions. If there is anything 
revolutionary and radical in the idea 
of a labor union running its own busi- 
ness, the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts does not admit it. Rather, the 
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commonwealth of Massachusetts sanc- 
tions it, even to encouraging the crea- 
tion of a special fund for educating 
other people in codperation. 

There is nothing particularly distin- 
guishing about the cigars made by the 
codperative. I have on my desk as I 
write a “ten pack” cardboard box of 
“hand made, union made” cigars 
turned out by these enterprizing cigar- 
makers. They are very good cigars, 
good both in workmanship and quality, 
selling at retail for a trifle over ten 
cents each when bought. by the box. 
The trademark of the codperative is 
printed on the cover—a sun rising out 
of the ocean with the legend, “The 
Dawn of Codéperation.” 

According to the statement of the 
directors of the Boston Union Cigar- 
makers’ Codperative, this enterprize is 
now on its feet. It is said to be the 
third largest cigar factory in the city, 
turning out on the average 150,000 
cigars a week, or approximately 6,000,- 
000 a year. When the business was 
started, there were fifty employees. To- 
day there are a hundred and thirty, of 
whom one hundred are skilled hand- 
cigarmakers, the rest being office force 
and girls who “strip” or prepare the 
tobacco for the skilled workers. Among 
the plans for the immediate future is 
the building of a box shop to supply 
the factory with boxes for packing and 
shipping. 

In practically no respect does the 
business of the codperative differ from 
the business of any regular factory. 
The general management and control 
is vested in a board of fifteen directors 
elected for one year by the sharehold- 
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They all came in to spend the night—and the Immigration officials weren’t prepared 

for them or 37,000 others who came with them. Each liner arriving at New York 

swells the immigration lists, which _ reached the high figures of days before 
the war 
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© Keystone View 
BERTHA KRUPP’S GRAPES 
These shrapnel bullets are being lifted by 
a great magnet in a Berlin munitions 
works and transported into a melting fur- 
nace. The mass will then be molded into 
necessary peace time implements. Why 
can’t some old John Silver forsake his 
pirate trade, buy a magnet like the one 
above and drag the South Sea for buried 
treasure? 


ers. The officers, who are at the same 
time directors, include a president, a 
treasurer and a clerk, but hereafter 
the president will be a paid official, not 
a member of the board. Five members 
of the board form an educational com- 
mittee to promote the principles of 
codperation. 

The immediate operations in the fac- 
tory are under the control of the fore- 
man and superintendent, who are elect- 
ed by the shareholders. The directors 
employ all the other officers and agents 
of the business. In short, the directors 
are active managers, resident on the 
job, who really direct. They receive 
each week the reports of the depart- 
ment heads, their appointees. [f the 
services of the department heads are 
unsatisfactory, the directors may sus- 
pend them. However—and here is a 
bit of trade union democracy—a sus- 
pended man may appeal over the 
heads of the directors to the share- 
holders, that is, to the owners of the 
business, who must give him a hear- 
ing and who have the power to de- 
termine whether the discharge shall be 
final. A similar provision is made for 
the rank and file of the employees. The 
foreman or superintendent may sus- 
pend an employee at will. If the em- 
ployee so desires, he may appeal im- 
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mediately to a commit- 
tee of five, two named 
by himself, two named 
by the directors, and 
the last chosen by these 
four. The majority of 
this committee has 
final decision as to the 
discharge. 

The cigarmakers’ co- 
éperative is strictly a 
business concern, 100 
per cent trade union. 
This is literally true, 
for there is a rule that 
each employee must be- 
long to a union pro- 
vided a union exists for 
his or her particular 
trade or craft. The 
codperative is a closed 
pro-union shop. The 
wages are set in ac- 
cordance with the regu- 
lar scale decreed by the 
union. Some day indus- 
trial unrest may enter 
even this shop; but so 
far all has been peace 
and quiet. 

I asked Mr. Moreli, 
the chairman of the 
board of directors, to 
tell me in a word why 
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GOING UP! 

Mr. J. B. Evans, the elevator 
conductor in the Washing- 
ton Monument, has gone 
three times around the 
world—if you estimate it in 
miles. He has been the “ele- 
vator boy” at the Monument 
for forty-two years—-and yet 
they speak of labor unrest! 


Small Talk 


The New York subway is 
75 miles long and has 220 
miles of track. 

kee 

There are more than 7,000,- 
000 automobile owners in the 
United States. 

e**% 

About half of the world’s 
coal reserves are located in 
the United States. 

ee 

The total damage done by 
rodents every year to crops 
and grain in the United 
States is estimated at $300,- 
000,000. 


, 


ee 


Only 70,000 dwelling houses 
were built in the United 
States during 1919, altho a 
million new couples set up 
housekeeping that year. 

eee 

The New York subways 
have carried 4,300,800,000 
passengers during the last six- 
teen years, or three times the 
population of the earth. 

“+ 

Two Belgians wrote to the 
New York Police Department 
to inquire whether American 
policemen used clubs made of 
rubber or of ivory. 

; ak 





he considered that the 
codperative had succeeded. He said: 

“In the first place, we own our own 
business and therefore our own jobs. 
In the second place, we have been in 
operation for a year and the business 
is growing and we have mastered the 
things that bothered us, particularly 
cost accounting. In the third place, all 
of us have learned that the working- 
man is very ignorant about business 
and that he must gain a great deal of 
knowledge if he is to play the proper 
part in the next years. Lastly—we are 
happy. The girls are always singing 
while they work.” 

There is no soviet in this establish- 
ment—in the sense of a grotesque pleb- 
iscite of the workers determining intri- 
cate questions of marketing or credit. 


The per capita currency in 
the United States is estimated by the 
Treasury Department at $51.06. Have you 
a little fifty dollars in your home? 

ke 


Of the alumnz of Barnard College 58 
per cent are holding paid positions, 30 per 
cent are married and only 12 per cent are 
“living off the old folks.” 

KOK 

The principal rope materials are: com- 
mon hemp, Manila hemp, sisal hemp, 
Phormium hemp, Sunn hemp, Jubbulpore 
hemp, jute, coir, ftax, Agave fiber, cotton. 

eee 

The China Year Book estimates that 
for the adequate instruction of all the 
Chinese children it would be necessary to 
increase the present supply of 50,000 teach- 
ers to 1,500,000. 


ee 
The Census Bureau estimates that the 
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city population of the United States is 
increasing seven times as fast as that of 
the rural districts. 

+22 

During 1919 fewer persons were killed 
on American railroads than in any year 
since 1898 and fewer injured than in any 
year since 1910, in spite of enormously in- 
creased volume of traffic. 

++ 

Of 210 colleges and universities in the 
United States only fourteen had fewer stu- 
dents in 1920 than in 1914. The total in- 
crease in attendance during those six years 
was from 187,000 to 294,000. 

*** 

The lowest point of dry land in the world 
is on the shores of the Dead Sea in Pales- 
tine, 1200 feet below sea level. The low- 
est point in the United States is Death 


Valley, California, 276 feet below sea level. 

















A Novel Entrance 


Something unique has been accom- 
plished in the completion of the en- 
trance to the Southwest Museum in Los 
Angeles. The building is situated upon 
a high hill and up to the present year 
it has been necessary for pedestrians 
to make a long and laborious climb up 
the hill to reach the main entrance. 

Now, however, the climb has been 
obviated by an artistic as well as prac- 
tical improvement. A tunnel, two hun- 
dred twenty-four feet long, was bored 
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After more than four years’ work Lorado Taft, the Chicago sculptor, has just completed the great “Fountain of Time,” which 
is the first step in an ambitious scheme to transform the famous Midway of the World’s Fair of 1893 into an artistic formal 
boulevard. The “Fountain of Time,” composed of eighty-nine figures, typifies the human procession passing in review before the 
great immovable figure of Father Time. A warrior on horseback forms the center of the group, which fades off at the ends 
into creeping infancy and withered figures of old age. There is a suggestion of joyous onward movement in this procession and 
of the splendor and pageantry of life. The fountain stands at the west end of the Midway, a grassy strip a mile in length and 
1000 feet wide, and Mr. Taft is now at work on a companion piece, “The Fountain of Creation,” which is to adorn the east end. 
Between the two, in a depression in the middle of the boulevard, will be a canal connecting the lagoons of Jackson and Wash- 
ington parks. Across this canal will be built three bridges. dedicated to the “Sciences,” “Arts,” and “Religions,” while on either 
side, on the higher ground, will be statues of the world’s greatest idealists 
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Perhaps your grandfather rode in this very train—the first steam train in America, 

which is hereafter to be on permanent exhibition. The old-time engine and supply 

car—it carried a barrel of water and an armful of wood to “stoke up” with—and 
the three coaches are about the size of a present day engine 


into the hill and ended in a large oc- 
tagonal waiting room, on one side of 
which is a twelve passenger electric 
elevator of the automatic type. The 
elevator makes a climb of one hundred 
and eight feet, delivering the passen- 
gers directly into the main hall of the 
museum. 

The architecture of the tunnel is also 
both unusual and attractive. The outer 
end of the bore is faced with a massive 
portal patterned and decorated in rep- 
lica of the ancient Mayan art of Mex- 
ico, this instance being that of the 
facade of the Casa de Monjas, at 
Chichen Itza, Yucatan; a striking ex- 
ample of the wonderful development of 
the ancient peoples of Mexico. The in- 
terior of the tunnel will give a visual 
description of the habits and customs 
of the aborigines of North America, 
especially those of the Southwest. 
Fourteen niches will contain replicas 
of their institutions and customs, while 
a series of carved pilasters will illus- 
trate with symbolic panels their draw- 
ings and inscriptions. 


The Stamp of Approval 


on Peace 


At Madrid the Union Postale Uni- 
verselle Congress is considering the 
plan of a St. Paul man, Mr. J. W. 
Hamilton, for a permanent peace 
stamp, of distinctive design, which will 
carry with all correspondence and at 
the option of the purchaser, a definite 
message of peace. 

The stamps will be printed by each 
nation in one, two and five cent de- 
nominations, and will be good only 
when mailed within the boundaries of 
the issuing country, so that there can 
be no illicit speculation owing to any 
oscillation in the exchange. The fig- 
ure of Justice is suggested for the one 
cent; the head of Hugo Grotius, the 
father of international law, for the 
two cent; while for the five cent, there 
is a very strong demand amongst the 
South American delegates for a pic- 
ture of the statue of the Christ in the 
Andes. 

For a motto—‘Pax Per Legem.” 

This plan will permit the people of 
every nation to vote for peace with the 
purchase of every stamp; and it is the 
only feasible method by which they 
can constantly voice their horror of war 
and their determination that, so far as 
their influence counts, it shall not be. 
The increasing percentage of peace 
postage purchased as compared to the 


regular issues, both of which will be 
on sale concurrently, will influence all 
governments and all peoples, for the 
stamp will continually advertise peace, 
international arbitration, and the gen- 
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eral support of the League of Nations. 
Sefiora de Costa of Buenos Aires, 
the founder of the Association Sud 
American de Paz Universal, has ar- 
ranged for the first stamp of this issue, 
portraying “The Christ in the Andes,” 
President Irigoyen having authorized. 

Mr. Hamilton does not claim that 
World Peace Postage will prevent war. 
The Hague Tribunal, arbitration treat- 
ies and solemn covenants, have not 
done so, but if the shadow of the 
statue of Christ across the boundaries 
of two great nations should prevent 
but one war between Argentina and 
Chile, it would have justified the high- 
est hopes of its authors, and if the 
influence of World Peace Postage will 
in the future prevent but one war, it 
will surely have justified itself. 














Take an Inventory 


Ten Tests of a Town— 


Questions that people ask about YOUR town 


before they decide to make it THEIR town. 


1. ATTRACTIVENESS 
Shall I like the town—its “atmosphere”? Does it have the beauty of shaded 
streets and other beautiful features? Is it a quiet, roomy, airy, well lighted town? 
Does it have attractive public buildings and homes? Is it well paved? Is it clean 
in every sense? 
2. HEALTHFULNESS 
Will my family and I have a reasonable chance to keep well in that town? How 
about its water supply? Its sanitary system? Its methods of milk inspection? 
Its health department? Its hospitals? Is it without any congested district? 
3. EDUCATION 
Can I educate my family and myself in that town? How about its public schools 
—present and future? Its institutions of higher education or of business train- 
ing? Its libraries? Its lecture and concert courses? Its newspapers? Its postal 
facilities? 
4. PEOPLE 
Shall I like the people of the town? Are they “home folks” without false exclu- 
siveness? Are they neighborly and friendly? Is the town free from factionalism? 
Does it have strong religious, fraternal, and social organizations? 
5. RECREATION 
Can I have a good time in that town—I and my family? How about the theaters, 
museums, gymnasiums, parks, etc.? Are there active agencies for providing good 
entertainments, athletic contests, etc.? Are inviting opportunities for pleasure 
drives afforded by well paved streets? 
6. LIVING 
Can we live reasonably and well in that town? Are the best of modern con- 
veniences available for its residents—electricity, gas, telephones, etc.? Are the 
housing and shopping conditions favorable? Rents, taxes, and prices fair? 
Hotels good? Home and truck gardens and dairy products plentiful? 
7. ACCESSIBILITY 
Can we go and come easily? Does the town have adequate railroad connections 
and train service? Street car lines? Interurban lines? Well marked automobile 
routes and hard-surfaced roads? 
8. BUSINESS 
Can I make good use of capital in that town? Are there good banking facilities? 
Manufacturing interests? Up-to-date stores? Good shipping facilities? Favorable 
labor conditions? A prosperous farming territory? Fair real estate values? 
Reasonably cheap power? Active codperation among business interests? 
9. EMPLOYMENT 
Can I get a job in that town at fair pay and with good prospects for the future? 
Can I count on codperation from organizations making it their business to help 
introduce and establish new commercial interests and to welcome new citizens? 
10. PROGRESSIVENESS 
Shall I find that I am in a live town having a progressive city government, 
active civic organizations, modern fire protection, and a pull-together spirit 
in everything—a town with a future? 
You can not control the climate, natural scenery nor historic associa- 
tions of your town; but if, in other respects, it does not measure up to 
the standard that will be applied to it by intelligent town-buyers, get 
busy and HELP MAKE IT MEASURE UP. The first big job of a good 
town-salesman is to see to it that his “commodity” is right. 











Help Make It Better 


From “Selling Your Town,” by L. N. Flint, Department of Journalism, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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Central Sources of Supply 


The prospective builder, whether interested in a home, 
office building, apartment, hotel, factory, hospital or other 
public institution, can have his plumbing and heating 
requirements filled with uniform convenience and reli- 
ability at any of the sixty-one Crane branches located 
in principal cities. 





Crane Service is broad not only in scope of products sup- 
plied, but also in the assistance it gives to buyers and the _stbecalfofindastry 


it covers special as 
trade through easily accessible branches and showrooms. ok 
peaying photo of 0 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, includ- ————e 
ing valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of Saemmudegeae 


brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in 
all sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are 
distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 














































































BOSTON SYRACUSE CINCINNATI FARGO 
SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 
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HARTFORD ATLANTA . CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
NEW Y BIRMiN OSHKOSH — Sr : RANE 
BAMLESE DLY.C) MEMPHIS 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO GRAND RAPIDS SEATTLE 

MUSKOGEE VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~- SANITARY FIXTURES DES MOINES PORTLAND 

oaran HOMACITY CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS SIOUX CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
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BROWN’S' BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES pre- 
vent or quickly relieve 
colds, sore throat, cough- 
ing, hoarseness, loss of 
voice, catarrhal and as- 
thmatic conditions. At the 
slightest provocation of 
throat trouble or at a later 
stage, these lozenges are 
always effective. 


0 @g, eq @e° 


Public speakers and sing- 

ers, for over SEVENTY @ 
YEARS, have found 
them highly effective in ad 
promptly relieving hoarse- g 
ness and irritation of the 
throat caused by vocal ex- @ 
ertion. Unsurpassed for 
clearing the throat. d 


BROWNS @ 
BRONCHIAL « 


TROCHES ¢ 


Not a confection, but a 
genuine cough remedy. 
Contain no opiates or 
harmful ingredients—safe 
for children. Will not 
stain hands or _ gloves. 
Handy for carrying in 
pocket or purse—to be 
used as occasion requires. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
New York—Toronto 


Four Sizes: 
15ce—35c—75c—$1.25 
At all druggists 
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To Their Mutual Advantage 


(Continued from page 325) 


the literature which would interpret 
life—significant in the workroom of a 
human relations man. More often than 
not the labor manager is to be ad- 
dressed as “Doctor.” The labor man- 
ager is there to listen to griev- 
ances, to judge them with reference to 
the agreement and with reference to 
the causes behind them. His training 
disposes him to look for more than one 
possible cause for every phenomenon. 
His contribution to an understanding 
of the labor problem ought to be valu- 
able. 

The worker has access daily to the 
labor manager, to whom he may bring 
any complaint. The union member has 
also the recourse of carrying his griev- 
ance to his shop chairman, who may 
settle the trouble himself, or may re- 
port it to the union organizer. The or- 
ganizer, in turn, may order the matter 
dropped, or he may take it up with 
the labor manager. Of course many of 
the “grievances” which come thru to 
the labor manager are requests for in- 
creased wages. As the scale of wages 
is fixed by the agreement for each 
class of workers, the trick is to prove 
that one belongs in a higher class than 
that to which the foreman has assigned 
one. 

Another common grievance is of the 
man who has taken an unannounced 
vacation and who wishes to be rein- 
stated with all former privileges. In 
such cases the advice of the union of- 
ficial is decisive. He may discipline the 
man in the interest of the agreement 
by compelling him to seek employment 
elsewhere. 

Some workers have been impatient 
and unwilling to wait for the machin- 
ery to take care of their grievances. 
Sometimes a group walks out, but in 
such cases the union official has always 
ordered them back so that the griev- 
ance might have due process of law. 
Manufacturers and unions are codper- 
ating in the attempt to prove the 
agreement a success—both sides pre- 
fer natural adjustment to constant 
friction. And both sides claim that the 
agreement has resulted in increased 
production. 

Not only in the case of a grievance, 
but also for the building up of a gen- 
eral market policy labor managers and 
union officials meet in conference. For 
the attempt is being made to estab- 
lish government where anarchy has 
reigned. It is a new thing for repre- 
sentatives of the different employers 
of the city to meet weekly for discus- 
sions leading to a common plan of 
labor management—and for each of 
the six labor managers to ask for the 
advice of his companions on the Board 
of Labor Managers. It is perhaps more 
unexpected to find union officials 
meeting with this board to codperate 
in the development of such a plan. So 
all along the line, from a shop diffi- 
culty to a market policy, the two sides 
come together to effect a settlement. 

There are, to be sure, matters on 


which the labor manager and the union 
official cannot agree; then both go to- 
gether to the impartial chairman for 
a decision. The impartial chairman, 
Dr. Leiserson, is employed jointly by 
the Clothiers’ Exchange and the union. 
An equal division is made also of the 
rent and other expenses of the office. 
The office is well supplied with chairs 
for the witnesses which either side may 
call in. Here before Dr. Leiserson’s 
desk the opposing parties argue at the 
bar. The procedure is for the labor 
manager and the union official each in 
turn to examine the witnesses. Smok- 
ing is permitted. The object is infor- 
mality. 

Neither of the advocates are law- 
yers, at times they anticipate the de- 
cision. For under the agreement they 
have been arriving at compromizes, and 
it is becoming instinctive to each to 
see both views, to strive at a just settle- 
ment rather than at a victory in a 
trial of strength. And if the two sides 
come closer together before the judge 
is ready with his decision, surely he is 
just as well satisfied that it should be 
so. Indeed, the chairman is intended 
to be less of an arbitrator between op- 
posing parties than an interpreter of 
the law inaugurated by agreement be- 
tween these two parties, and responsi- 
ble for application of this law to 
specific cases. Whenever questions 
come up before the chairman which do 
not seem to be covered by the pro- 
visions of the agreement, the chair- 
man calls for a discussion between rep- 
resentatives of the two sides as to what 
they believe the law should be; his aim 
is to avoid judge-made laws. 

This “impartial machinery” is for 
the union and the members of the 
Exchange. As it has nothing to do with 
the one clothing house outside the Ex- 
change, so also it does not offer an ad- 
vantage to the unorganized worker in 
the employ of a manufacturer who has 
signed the agreement. There may be 
such employees; for while the agree- 
ment recognizes the union, it does not 
abolish the open shop; union and non- 
union workers are employed indiffer- 
ently. But only the union member 
votes for the shop chairman, since this 
officer is elected at a regular meeting 
in the union hall. There is no “shop 
union” in the sense of an ipso facto 
membership for each man employed; 
the agreement is not between the em- 
ployer and his employees, but between 
him and the union which represents 
the majority of these employees. The 
unorganized worker has no representa- 
tive; he may take his complaint per- 
sonally to the labor manager, but if 
this official] decides against him, his only 
chance for a revision is in joining the 
union. 

Thus each factory has its own shop 
organization, made up of workers and 
the union official who represents them; 
and at the same time cach factory is 
linked with the larger organizations 
on the outside, the Clothiers’ Exchange, 
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WHAT i THINK OF 





thing that has come to the 

United States in many a year. 
With a record of 500,000 successes in 
England, this famous course in mind 
training has been Americanized at 
last, and is now operated by Ameri- 
cans in America. 

Pelmanism is neither an experi- 
ment nor a theory. For twenty years 
it has been teaching people how to 
think; how to use fully the powers 
of which they are conscious; how to 
discover and to train the powers of 
which they have been unconscious. 
Pelmanism is merely the science of 
thinking; the science of putting right 
thought into successful action; the 
science of that mental team play that 
is the one true source of efficiency, 
the one master key that opens all 
doors to advancement. 


I heard first of Pelmanism during 
a recent visit in London. “Are you 
a Pelmanist?” was a common ques- 
tion. 


It was T. P. O’Connor who satis- 
fied my curiosity and gave me facts. 
By 1918 there were 400,000 Pelman- 
ists, figuring in every walk and con- 
dition of life. Lords and ladies of 
high degree, clerks and cooks, mem- 
bers of Parliament, laborers, clergy- 
men and actors, farmers, lawyers, 
doctors, coal miners, soldiers and 
sailors, even generals and admirals 
were all Pelmanizing and heads of 
great business houses were actually 
enrolling their entire staffs in the in- 
terest of larger efficiency. 


Pitrine. that is the biggest 


Not a Mere Memory System 


HE famous General Sir F. Mau- 

rice, describing it as a “system of 

mind drill based on*scientific prin- 
ciples,” urged its adoption by the army. 
General Sir Robert Baden-Powell and 
Admiral Lord Beresford indorsed it. In 
“rance, Flanders and Italy over 100,- 
000 soldiers of the empire were taking 
Pelmanism in order to fit themselves 
for return to civil life, and many mem- 
bers of the American Expeditionary 
Force were following this example. 

Well-known writers like Jerome K. 
Jerome, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Max 
Pemberton, the Baroness Orczy and E. 
F. Benson were writing columns in in- 
terpretation of Pelmanism. Great edi- 
tors like Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
and educators such as Sir James Yoxall 
were going so far as to suggest its in- 

clusion in the British educational sys- 
tem, 

Pelmanism can, and does, develop 
and strengthen such qualities as will- 
power, concentration, ambition, self- 
reliance, judgment and memory. 





GEORGE CREEL 


Pelmanism can, and does, substitute 
“J will” for “I wish” by curing mind 
wandering and wool-gathering. 

Pelmanism today is the one known 
course in applied psychology, the one 
course that builds mind as a physical 
instructor builds muscle. There is noth- 
ing really new in it. All of its truths 
are as old as the hills. But it reduces 
these truths to practical use. It puts 
them into harness for the doing of the 
day’s work. 

It teaches how to develop personality, 
how to build character, how to strength- 
en individuality. Instead of training 
memory alone, or will-power alone, or 
reasoning-power alone, it recognizes 
the absolute interdependency of these 
powers and trains them together. 

It is not, however, an educational 
machine for grinding out standardized 
brains, for it realizes that there are 
wide differences in the minds and prob- 
lems of men. It develops individual 
mentality to its highest power. 

There is nothing arduous about the 
course, and it offers no great difficul- 
ties, but it does require application. 
Pelmanism has got to be worked at. 


The Science of ‘‘Get There’’ 


T is the science of Get There—get- 
[tine there quickly, surely, finely! 

Not for men alone, but for women 
as well. Women in commercial pur- 
suits have the same problems to over- 
come as men. Women in the home are 
operating a business, a highly special- 
ized complex business, requiring every 
ounce of judgment, energy, self-reliance 
and quick decision that it is possible 
to develop. 

I say deliberately, and with the deep- 
est conviction, that Pelmanism will do 
what it promises to do. Followed hon- 
estly, it will give greater power of self- 
realization and self-expression in word, 
thought and action. It will stop wool- 
gathering and mind-wandering. It will 
develop mind, character, personality, 
giving ambition, energy, concentration 
and self-reliance. 


SIM = By George Creel 


There are too many men who are 
“old at forty;” too many people who 
complain about their “luck” when they 
fail; too many people without ambi- 
tion or who have “lost their nerve;” too 
many “job cowards” living under the 
daily fear of being “fired.” 


Increased Incomes 


ALK of quick and large salary 
T raises suggests quackery, but I 

saw bundles of letters telling how 
Pelmanism had increased earning ca- 
pacities from 20 to 200 per cent. With 
my own ears I heard the testimony of 
employers to this effect. Why not? In- 
creased efficiency is worth more money. 
Aroused ambition, heightened energies 
refuse to let a man rest content with 
“well enough.” Business demands ever- 
increasing efficiency and employers are 
quick to recognize it and reward it. 

But Pelmanism is bigger than that. 
There’s more to it than the making of 
money. It makes for a richer and more 
wholesome and more interesting life. 

The emphasis of Pelmanism is on a 
complete personality. It does away with 
lopsided developments. Jt points the 
way to cultural values as well as to 
material success. 

GEORGE CREEL. 

Note:—As Mr. Creel has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experi- 
ment nor a theory. It has stood the test 
of twenty years. Its students are in 
every country in the world. Its bene- 
fits are attested by hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women in all walks 
and conditions of life. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by cor- 
respondence. There are twelve lessons 
—twelve “Little Gray Books.” The 
course can be completed in three to 
twelve months, depending entirely upon 
the amount of time devoted to study. 
Half an hour daily will enable the stu- 
dent to finish in three months. 

An ordinary school education is ne- 
cessary, but of prime importance are 


sincerity of purpose and willingness to 
work. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


IND AND MEMORY” is the 
name of the booklet which de- 
scribes Pelmanism down to the 
last detail. It is fascinating in itself 
with its wealth or original thought and 
incisive observation. It has benefits of 
its own that will make the reader keep 
it. Every reader of this page should 
send for “Mind and Memory”—Now. 
It is free. Use the coupon or a post- 
ecard and send for it now—TODAY. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 374, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


I 
I 
! 
Please send me, without obligation, your 
1 - 
| free booklet, “Mind and Memory.” 
1 
1 
I 
I 
| 
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a home 
a hearth 
a Doran Book 





Light Essays 
E. V. 
LUCAS 


Of ADVENTURES AND 
ENTHUSIASMS the New 
York Times says, “In a mood 
for genial literary companion- 
ship, give us for choice just 





358,98) st) 


such a companion as Mr. 
Lucas, well read without ped- 
antry, sympathetic without 
mawkishness.’ DORAN 

BOOKS 


Robert Cortes 
HOLLIDAY 


In MEN AND BOOKS AND 
CITIES the genial philosopher 
of WALKING-STICK PA- 
PERS takes a_ whimsical 
survey of the country at large, 
from New York to California. 


Arnold 
BENNETT 


OUR WOMEN: Chapters on 
the Sex-Discord is the latest 
book by the author of THE 
OLD WIVES’ TALE and 
CLAYHANGER. “The 
shrewd enlightened comments 
of an expert witness.”—New 
York Post. DORAN 


F. Frankfort . 
MOORE 


A GARDEN OF PEACE: A 
Medley in Quietude by the 
Author of THE JESSAMY 
BRIDE. For all who relish a 
quiet mind, an old-world gar- 
den and genial, mellow talk, this 
well-illustrated volume will 
prove a precious possession, 


DORAN 
30,8) 6) 








New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet 
called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
Kept Us Poor.” 

THE INDEPENDENT 

311 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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the union and the arbitration court 
of the impartial chairman. 

Besides the constant calls upon his 
time in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the agreement, the labor 
manager has the supervision of the 
employment department and of such 
institutions as are a heritage from the 
era of “welfare.” There is in each fac- 
tory an employment executive, sub- 
ordinate to the labor manager, but in 
a well established position of his own. 
In the various industries of Rochester 
there is a live group of employment 
managers who meet periodically at the 
Chamber of Commerce to talk over 
common problems and suggestions for a 
progressive policy. In the clothing in- 
dustry the employment executives 
coéperate closely thru the agency of 
the Clothiers’ Exchange. No clothing 
worker is employed until after he has 
been formally released from the firm 
which last employed him. Even in these 
days of pressing demand for labor, em- 


ployment has been refused to good. 


workers who have tried to slip out of 
their jobs without a release—with a 
consequent lessening of the labor turn- 
over. At the office of the Clothiers’ Ex- 
change is kept a catalog of the payrolls 
of members, and a clerk at the tele- 
phone answers any question of an em- 
ployment executive concerning an ap- 
plicant’s previous position or cause of 
separation. 

This year, because of the acute 
shortage of skilled labor, it was felt 
to be necessary to establish training 
departments for beginners. Formerly 
the tailor learned his trade in the 
sweat-shop as “helper” to a home- 
worker; now that coats are made in 
the factories the training must be 
given there. Rosenberg Brothers took 
the lead among Rochester plants by 
opening at Fashion Park a vestibule 
school in a small cottage on the 
grounds. 

In most of the factories there is a 
lunch room and a grocery store where 
provisions are sold at wholesale prices. 
But these things are felt to be rather 
expressions of the general spirit of 
coéperation than ends in themselves. 
There is also the first aid room, with a 
rest room for the girls. 

The Rochester agreement was a step 
in advance. It was followed in May by 
the organization of the Chicago mar- 
ket. Labor managers and impartial 
chairmen began to function in Balti- 
more and in New York. But this was 
not the final step in the organization 
of industrial government in the cloth- 
ing industry. The unprecedented de- 
mand for the product led to rivalry be- 
tween markets to attract labor at any 
price. The result was steadily increas- 
ing labor costs which were becoming 
more and more embarrassing to the 
industry as a whole. The markets saw 
that they were working at cross pur- 
poses; they were ready to consider 
codperation. The result has been a 
federation of the exchanges and boards 
of employers in the different markets 
which now includes all but three or 
four of the important firms in the 
country. Thé executive board of the 
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enemies to your health by 
keeping Piso’s handy on 
your shelf always ready 
for instant aid, to ward 
off coughs and colds and 
protect both young and 
old from more serious ill- 
ness. It contains no 
opiate. Buy Piso’s today. 
35¢ at your druggist’s 





for Coughs & Colds 














BON-OPTO 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 

e knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are. dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 








HAIR 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
stores Color an 
to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at drurrists. 
4 Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 














or pads. 


> e 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken pee together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mai'ed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 490-HState St., Marshall, Mich. 




















Higher Interest Rates 


Owing toa general advance in interest 
rates, we shall for ashort time at least, 
mt for our 
i oO. ns. 
hat you take advan of 
his to 
loans at the higherrate. oans 
Oo offering. Write for Loan List No. 710 


Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas 
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national federation is made up of one 
manufacturcr and one labor manager 
from the Rochester, New York, Chi- 
cago and Baltimore markets. Final and 
complete codperation in labor matters 
is hoped for from a joint labor council 
consisting of the manufacturers on the 
one hand, represented by the officers 
of the national federation, and by a 
committee of the union on the other. 
This council plans to meet monthly to 
exercise supervision over the impartial 
machinery, to legislate amendments to 
the agreement, and to develop a gen- 
eral labor policy to be applied over 
the entire country. Rochester is repre- 
sented on the council by an employer, 
Mr. Samuel Weil, and by Dr. Meyer 
Jacobstein, chairman of the local board 
of labor managers. 

The national board is hailed by both 
sides as the logical outcome of collec- 
tive bargaining, as the expression of 
democracy in industry. And the union 
sees it as the triumph of industrial 
unionism. President Hillman has point- 
ed out to his constituents that so com- 
prehensive an agreement could never 
have been accomplished by a craft or- 
ganization. Perhaps there is more than 
one possibility before the One Big 
Union, after all. 

Madison, Wisconsin 


The American Watch on 
the Rhine 


(Continued from page 327) 


was there. It was a very smart affair 
and tea was served in the clubhouse 
in regular English fashion at 4:30. A 
second match was played between two 
American teams, General Allen him- 
self being one of the competitors, and 
he let none of the younger officers, I 
can testify, outstrip him. I was told 
that the General can muster a com- 
plete polo team from his own family 
that can hold its own with any average 
American or British team. His son and 
both his daughters play about as well 
as he does. 

It was very evident that Coblenz 
was the one place on earth for an 
American officer and his wife to be at 
this moment. Army life at Coblenz has 
two great advantages over all other 
army posts within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. In the first place, 
it is not monotonous drill, drill, drill 
all the time and make-believe war, 
such as one would experience at Fort 
Leavenworth, or the Presidio. The 
army in Coblenz is on a real war foot- 
ing and yet without the hardships, 
brutalities and agonies of war. And, 
second, the rate of exchange is so 
much in America’s favor that the or- 
dinary officer and his wife can live in 
Coblenz on a scale that $10,000 or 
$15,000 would afford in America. Even 
the lowest paid buck private can ex- 
change his $35 per month for 1800 
marks, an amount three times the sal- 
ary of the burgomaster of Coblenz be- 
fore the war. No wonder every Ameri- 
can officer’s wife is moving heaven and 
earth to get her husband transferred 
to Germany, and no wonder that every 
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Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$3.00. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 
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“BEGINNER’S.” 














SyR\ NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 
DASA Makes adding easy. It's accurate, quick, 
AAAMAAA durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 
AAR Columns. Saves time, brain work and 
9 errors, 65,000 pleased owners. Fully 
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Novels of Distinction 





THE CAPTIVES Hugh Walpole 


Author of THE SECRET CITY, JEREMY, 
FORTITUDE, Etc. Mr. Walpole’ s most 
ambitious novel of English Life. .00 


LADY LILITH Stephen McKenna 


A heroine fully as daring, as unconven- 
tional as SONIA. $2.00 





A POOR WISE MAN 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Author of DANGEROUS DAYS. “Mrs 
Rinehart dips her pen in magic.’’—Chi- 
cago News. $2.00 


WOUNDED SOULS 


A Sreat novel of men 





Philip Gibbse 


and women today 








by the famous war correspondent. 
THE EVE OF PASCUA Richard Dehan 
“The work not only of a born story-teller, 


but of an artist.’ 


A TALE THAT IS TOLD Frederick Niven 


To all those to whom Walpole, Galsworthy, 
Swinnerton, Bennett and others of the 
realists appeal we strongly recommend 
this unusual novel. 


THE SUMMONS A. E. W. Mason 


A romance by the author of THE FOUR 
FEATHERS. “Intricate and often dra- 
matic in plot..”.—New York Times. $2.00 


NIGHT AND DAY Virgina Woolf 
Author of THE VOYAGE OUT. “Has 


anyone ever given us such a psychology of 
love? One thinks of Meredith.’’-—New 
$2.25 


"—Weekly Review. $1.90 











Commonwealth. 


ELIOF THE DOWNS C. M. A. Peake 


“A first book so good that many a sea- 
soned novelist, no doubt, would be proud 
to be its author.’’—America. $2.00 
RESPONSIBILITY James E. Agate 
An unusual and memorable 
very rich book.’’—New York Tribune. $2.00 
THE VOYACE OUT Virgina Woolf 
“Thoroughly interesting, a distinctly un- 
usual book.’’—Independent. $2.25 


THE MASK John Cournos 
‘Its author is not only fearless, but he 
cuts deeply into human character and can 
exhibit its beauty as well as its mechan- 
isms.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 

“QUEEN LUCIA”’ E. F. Benson 
“Distinguished among the novels of the 
season.’’—-New York Evening Post. 

INVINCIBLE MINNIE 

Elizabeth Sanxay Holding 








novel, “A 











“She is as inevitable as fate; she is 
sublime and sordid; ugly and yet strangely 
beautiful. One of the most interesting 


books I have read in years.’ 
erts Rinehart. 


MRS. CRADDOCK 
W. Somerset Maugham 


“A clever and intelligently cynical book, 
remarkably well done.’’—Baltimore News. 
“After you read the first forty pages you 
‘can't stop.’’—Life $1.90 


PAINTED MEADOWS Sophie Kerr 


“To many thousands of readers it offers a 
Satisfaction scarcely achieved once a 
year.’’—Life. $1.90 


VERENAIN THE MIDST LE. V. Lucas 


“It is a typical Lucas novel, whimsical, 
happy as to characters and ‘full of a subtle 
something which ‘fascinates the reader 
quite out of himself.’’—Buffalo Courier. 

$1.90 


"—Mary Rob- 
$2.00 
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one of the 16,000 soldiers at Coblenz 
hope that Mr. Harding was talking 
for campaign purposes only when he 
said he would bring the boys home the 
first chance he got. Not only is our 
army happy in Coblenz, but the Ger- 
man population wants to keep them 
there indefinitely in their midst. And 
as for the young ladies of Coblenz, 
they are not in the least backward in 
pressing their various charms upon 
the flower of American youth. General 
Allen told me that fully a third of our 
boys had already married German 
girls, and that scarcely a day passes 
by that he does not get a pathetic letter 
from some fraulein, begging him to let 
her marry a soldier. Many unmarried 
German girls become mothers so that 
the military authorities cannot refuse 
to let them marry American husbands. 

While the soldiers fraternize with 
the German population, especially the 
women, there is no social intercourse 
whatsoever between the officers and 
the upper classes of German society. 
But as there are over 300 American 
wives, sisters, cousins and aunts with 
the American army, one can imagine 
that there is no dearth of gayety and 
social whirl. 

Tho small dancing parties are held 
almost every night in Coblenz, twice a 
week the officers give a grand ball in 
the Coblenz Club, which the Americans 
have taken over from the Germans. 
This is one of the finest clubs I have 
ever seen. Its beautiful ballroom is or- 
nately decorated in white and gold, the 
full military band plays the latest 
American jazz and in the interludes 
the couples walk out in the moonlit 
garden, in the center of which a foun- 
tain plays while efflorescent lights are 
thrown upon it representing all the 
colors of the rainbow. I never saw such 
a gorgeous spectacle. With all the 
women wearing their prettiest gowns 
and all the men in their uniforms and 
decorations, it was a “scene of revelry 
by night” that doubtless could not be 
surpassed even in the olden days at 
Brussels which Byron described in his 
Waterloo poem. 

From Coblenz we took several motor 
trips—one up the Rhine to Mayence 
and Wiesbaden and another down the 
Rhine to Cologne, thus giving me an- 
other opportunity to visit the French 
and English armies of occupation. 
There is probably no more beautiful 
motor road in the world than that 
which skirts the Rhine from Cologne 
to Bingen. It was fine to see again 
the old castles on the cliffs, to view 
the sunny mountain-sides beautiful in 
their serried rows of grape vines, and 
to pass the many pedestrians with 
knapsacks on their backs, evidently 
out for a week’s holiday in the country. 
The country of Germany looked well 
cultivated. The crops are better this 
year than at any time during the war. 
The Rhine seemed to be almost choked 
up with barges and steamers filled with 
coal and other commodities plying up 
and down, but I was told that the 
traffic had fallen off considerably since 
pre-war days. We saw practically no 
cattle in the fields and very few horses 
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anywhere. We passed a rare automo- 
bile, usually military. Practically no 
one in Germany now can afford a ma- 
chine except the “Grieber” or profiteer. 

What interested me most in the ac- 
tivities of the American army in Ger- 
many is the fact that every soldier 
has the opportunity if he so desires 
to secure for himself an education. 
Most of our people know that every 
American soldier who is_ illiterate 
when he enters the army is compelled 
to attend school until he can read and 
write. But General Allen has gone be- 
yond that. He has established a series 
of voluntary schools which will give 
men training that will fit them for 
definite occupation when they return 
to civil life or will enable them to enter 
West Point or any other American col- 
lege. Each man in the army is obliged 
to state in writing whether he wants 
to take the course or not, and if he 
does he is required to study three hours 
a day, five days a week. There are 
three grades of schools: 

1—Unit schools. 

2—General and commercial school: 

3—Service school. 

The Unit schools correspond to the 
grammar school in civil life and the 
subjects taught in them are penman- 
ship, English, arithmetic, geography, 
spelling, and United States history. 
This course is six months long. The 
General or Commercial school cor- 
responds to a high school and the 
courses are divided into scientific, com- 
mercial and army. These all sub-divide 
into subjects that cover practically 
anything that an ordinary American 
soldier might want to take. General 
Young, who was in command of this 
whole educational project, states that 
a very large proportion of the men are 
thankful for the opportunity afforded 
them. Before he started out he did not 
believe it possible that such an interest 
would be shown as has manifested it- 
self. In other words, the young Ameri- 
can in the United States army in Co- 
blenz is not only serving his country 
and getting that education that comes 
from mixing with a foreign people, 
but he is taking courses at the same 
time that will fit him to become a better 
American citizen and a larger wage 
earner when he returns home. It 
should be added that General Allen is 
not only solicitous for the common 
soldiers’ education; he has required 
all his officers to study German. 

According to the terms of the armis- 
tice Cologne is to be occupied for five 
years, Coblenz is to be occupied for 
ten, and Mayence for fifteen years. I 
wish that as an example of America’s 
friendship for the Allies, and es- 
pecially for France, we could keep our 
army on the Rhine for the next ten 
years. The English, the French and 
the Belgians would like to have us 
there, the German people would like 
to have us there, and the American 
doughboy would like to be there. Let -us 
hope the new commander-in-chief of 
the army of the United States will not 
haul Old Glory down from the top of 
Ehrenbreitstein until all our obliga- 
tions under the armistice are fulfilled. 
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Kunderd’s Wonderful 
Ruffled Gladioli 


will make your garden more 
attractive than it has ever been 
before. The large blooms will 
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Kunderd’s 1921 Catalog 


gives complete cultural 
directions, besides descrip- 
tions and illustrations of 
the varieties. More than 
eighty new sorts are intro- 
duced in this book. 

Your name on a card will 
bring a free copy. 
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Including the best there is to see in South Amer- 
ica and the celebrated trip over the Andes. 
Down the west coast on the luxurious Pacific 
Line steamer, “Ebro”’—up the East coast via the 
Lamport & Holt Line. Seventy days of pleasure 
on land and sea. An extended program of sight- 
seeing in all the principal cities of South 
America. 


January 15th, S. S. “Ulua’’; February 19th, S. S. 
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Santiago, Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, 
Panama Canal, Port Limon, San Jose and 
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China and the Philippine Islands. Sailing from 
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and 30, May 28 and June 25; from Seattle 
March 11. Small parties under personal escort. 
Write for details. 
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individuals to return independently or with a 
later tour. Write for details. 
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The Brunswick Shop 
Louis Sherry candies, 
luncheon, ices, and tea 
in delightfully different 
surroundings. 

The Egyptian Room 
The brightest spot in 
Boston’s night-life. 

LEO REISMAN’S FAMOUS 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 
Music that makes midnighs 
come too soon. 











Both hotels in the heart of the 
fashionable Back Bay near 
the railroad stations. 

Both convenient to the shops 
and theatres. 

Both providing complete, adept 
service under the same 
management, 


L. C. PRIOR, Managing Director 
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Our Share of Foreign Trade 


(Continued from page 328) 

is being somewhat hampered at pres- 
ent by conditions growing out of the 
world war. Europe needs our goods in 
inconceivably large quantities, but is 
not able to send us equal quantities of 
her own products in return. Until she 
is able to do so, she will buy from us 
only those things she cannot get along 
without. And many of these purchases 
must be made on a credit basis, for she 
has not the cash to send. Our trade 
with Europe, therefore, must be limited 
for a time to the ability of our pro- 
ducers to extend credit. 

Europe has been our best customer in 
the past, but Europe is not the only 
foreign market for our goods. The 
South American and Oriental countries 
present a particularly attractive field. 
Our trade balance with these countries 
is adverse. They have been sending us 
more goods than we have been sending 
them. Effort expended in Latin Amer- 
ica and the Far East will pay us. 

In whatever direction we look, how- 
ever, much of our foreign business 
must be done on a credit basis. South 
America was accustomed to getting 
from European producers before the 
war three, six, nine and even twelve 
months in which to pay. We must be 
prepared to extend the same credits. 

And there are other things we must 
do to develop and fortify our trade with 
South America. Before the war fine 
passenger liners sailed between Euro- 
pean and South American ports. The 
South American countries are looking 
now to the United States for such ser- 
vice. The vessels we built during the 
war were mostly troop ships and heavy 
cargo vessels. South America wants the 
service of fast mail and passenger 
liners, and packet freighters in addi- 
tion. By putting such vessels into ser- 
vice we will foster closer relations with 
all the South American states. 

At the same time we must look to 
the improvement of the cable facilities 
between the United States and the 
Orient as well as between the United 
States and the eastern coast of South 
America. Adequate communication fa- 
cilities are one of the first essentials 
to the development of a permanent for-_ 
eign trade. I think we can look to the 
International Comunications Confer- 
ence for some such improvements. 

Another series of conferences, hold- 
ing great promise for our foreign 
trade, are those between representa- 
tives of the War, Navy and Commerce 
Departments, looking to the develop- 
ment of the port of Manila in the 
Philippines as a base of operations for 
the expansion of American trade with 
the Far East. If the plans being for- 
mulated are carried out Manila will 
become a great clearing house and ship- 
ping base, for the exchange of Ameri- 
can and Far Eastern commodities. 

There will of course be competition 
between American business men and 
those of other nations, in their efforts 
to buy and sell outside their own bor- 
ders, in their plans for carrying the 
products of international trade and in 
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the investment of surplus funds in for- 
eign countries. This same sort ‘of com- 
petition exists today thruout our own 
and every other industrial country. It is 
the essence of our commercial life. It 
is, I think, to be desired, because clean 
competition means that the consuming 
public will get the best service, and the 
best goods at the least cost. It means 
also that the efforts of competition will 
prevent stagnation and decay. 

There will be international rivalries, 
but I hope and believe that the United 
States and all other nations are coming 
more and more to conceive of in- 
ternational trade as a constructive 
force, rather than a logical cause for 
dispute and dissension. There is at 
present less cause for animosity in 
connection with foreign trade exten- 
sion than ever before. The terrific eco- 
nomic destruction of the war has pro- 
duced an abnormal demand for goods 
the world over. Then, too, one of the 
most important factors in world trade 
during the next generation will cer- 
tainly be the development of the newer 
countries with rich resources and 
sparse populations. Our gains, particu- 
larly in Latin America and the Far 
East, will not necessarily be made at 
the expense of any other nation. The 
natural expansion of these markets 
should provide for the export surplus 
of all the great industrial nations for 
many years to come. 

eee, D. C. 


When Green and Orange Mix 


(Continued from page 324) 
people of Ireland a control over naval 
and military forces which can serve 
no useful or necessary purpose, which 
in certain contingencies might involve 
great peril to the security of Great 
Britain, and to which it appears in the 
highest degree improbable that the Ul- 
ster Unionists would ever agree. Mr. 
Asquith’s proposal appears therefore 
to be quite inconsistent with the un- 
dertaking which he himself has given 
—that the solution of the Irish prob- 
lem must be one which meets with 
the general consent of the Irish people 
themselves. 

The policy of the British Govern- 
ment, as embodied in their Bill for the 
Better Government of Ireland, is to 
endeavor to do for the warring and 
conflicting section of Irishmen what 
they are apparently unable or un- 
willing to do for themselves; it pro- 
vides the most complete and immediate 
measure of self-government for the 
Irish people; it deals with the practi- 
cal difficulties of the present situation 
in what appears to be the only prac- 
tical and feasible way, by setting up 
in the first place not one but two par- 
liaments for the two parts of the coun- 
try; by providing a council in which 
the whole of Ireland finds representa- 
tion as a nation, one and undivided, 
and provides the machinery by which 
so soon as the Irish people can settle 
their own domestic differences and s30- 
desire it, two parliaments may be- 
come one, and Ireland independent. 
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A CRUISE de LUXE to the /KPAV@ 


Mediterranean ears 


on the Palatial Floating Hotel 
R.M.S. “Caronia” of the Cunard Line 


A 49-day cruise visiting all points of interest along the 
Mediterranean shore. . 

Competent representatives of Thos. Cook & Son will 
accompany the cruise throughout. These, aided by 
the experienced permanent staffs at COOK’S offices in 
GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, NAPLES, 
ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, LUXOR, ATHENS, etc., 
will be in charge of shore arrangements. 

To permit of visits to CAIRO and UPPER EGYPT 
a full week’s stay of the ‘““Caronia” at ALEXANDRIA 
is provided for. 

Passengers desirous of stopping over in Eurape may 
leave the ship at NAPLES on the homeward trip 
and return to New York via CUNARD NORTH 
ATLANTIC SERVICE. 

Fares vary according to staterooms selected. Mini- 
mum $1450 inclusive. Reservations should be made 




















immediately. 
THOS. COOK & SON 
New York Chicago * Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 
Real Cowhide Leather Boston Bag TREAD! THINK! 





Ideal for Parcels, Books, Papers, etc. 
Used by choppers. students mochanion, 
nurses, business or professional men. 
HANDSOME, USEFUL, DURABLE 
5 Sizes 15x10x6, Colors, brown or black. 
<== This wonderful value will be sent by in- 
C.O.D, sured parce? post pnywhere in the U. 8. 
weay $3.9 when bag arrives. 
Send no money If not satisfied, money back on request. 
WHITNEY, THOMPSON & CO., Box 3498 Boston, Mass. 





. T A real teed calculating 
machine for . Its work equals 

machine. Subtractsas easily as adds, 
Multipliesand divides automatically. Marvel- 

ous speed. Errorsimpossible. Three-year guar- 

antee. Costs lessthan one mistake. Use it 2 weeks 

free. No letter necessary—mail your business card or let- 
terhead with this ad and have machine on your desk for trial. 


The Ray Adding Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 



































ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


FURS FOR XMAS 


Useful Gifts of Practical Utility Are Always 
Appreciated 


Our assortment includes every- 


thing fashionable for the Holidays 


The price range will be found suitable to all varying 
tastes and purse limitations 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42d Street 
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As Friendly 
As Your 

Favorite Book 
SNUG in your hand, 


with a smooth unob- 
structed barrel and a 
freely flowing point, 
the Parker Pen isa 
dependable friend. 


Four Types—$2.50 up 


Safety — Safety Self-Filling 
S.fety Transparent—Regular 
Parker Washer Clips 25c additional 


The Parker 
Pen Company 
JANES‘VILLE, WIS. 


New York 
: Chicago 


Boston 
San Francisco 


Fountain Pens 
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DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty- Year Five Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds, due December 1, 1946 
Coupons from these bonds, 

terms on December 1, 1920, 
agency of the Compan 
ton, will be paid in 
rust Company, 16 Wall Street. 
D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


payable by their 
; at the office or 
in New York or in Bos- 
ew York at the Bankers 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 16, 1920, 
DIVIDEND 100 


A regulrr quarterly dividend of 214 per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on December 31, 1920, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 


of business on December 4, 1920, 
Books will not be closed. 
JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


The Transfer 








Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. 
St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 











E are members of the F, T. D., an 
association of florists (1200 strong) 

which makes it possible for us to have 
flowers delivcred in any part of the United 
States or Canada within two or three 
hours after your order is received. 


DARDS 


FLORIST 
341 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
Established 1874 » 
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How We Improved Our Memory In One Evening 
The Amazing Experience of 
VICTOR J AND HIS WIFE 
This Booklet Is Free THE INDEPENDENT 
Send For It 


$11 Sixth Ave., New York 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


December 4, 1920 


How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English; Literature and 


Composition 
When Green and Orange Mix. 


Organize a debate between Orangemen and 
Ulstermen, on any aspect of the Irish situa- 
tion, if possible one suggested by Mr. 
McCurdy’s article. Consider the plan, out- 
lined in his last paragraph, for two parlia- 
ments and a common council. 

Study the life of Edmund Spenser and his 
place in history, dwelling especially upon his 
years in Ireland. 

“There is today no quarrel between the 
English people and the Irish.” What do 
you think Mr. McCurdy means by this 
statement? Do you think an Irishman or an 
Englishman would be the more likely to 
make it? Find everything that bears on it 
in The Story of the Week. 

Find as many names as you can of Irish- 
men who have been literary patriots as 
well as political patriots; Terence Mac- 
Swiney, for instance, wrote poetry in the 
Gaelic tongue in his younger years, and 
was always a writer. Look up W. B. 
Yeats, J. M. Synge, Lady Gregory, as many 
others as you can ‘find for yourself. Choose 
one man, study his writings, and write a 
paper on him as an Irish patriot. 

Was the Sinn Fein movement originally po- 
litical in its nature? Write a history of 
it, endeavoring to be impartial on the po- 
litical side and as sympathetic as possible 
on the human side. 


. To Their Mutual Advantage. 


Write a “Big Business” article of your own, 
about some business concerning which you 
have first-hand information. Don’t be merely 
descriptive; look up your facts. And be 
ready to be either favorably or unfavorably 
critical, whichever is warranted by the facis 
and your judgment of them. 

Which article do you like best—Professor 
Commons’ or Mr. Purinton’s in The Inde- 
pendent of two weeks ago? What are your 
reasons ? 


The American Watch on the Rhine. 


Write three letters, each to some friend in 
America—one from an American officer 
stationed in Germany, one from an Ameri- 
ean soldier, and one from a German boy 
or girl or man or woman living near the 
American headquarters. If you like, they 
need have no connection; or they might be 
three points of view on the same thing; or, 
if you have enough to say, you might choose 
to write just one of the letters. 


. The First Assembly of the Nations. 


Write the history of your different states 
of mind concerning the subject of a League 
of Nations, going back to the time when 
you first heard about a League to Enforce 
Peace. Show very clearly how and why 
your attitude has shifted—if it has—and 
make your present position plain. 


Important Step Toward Christian 
Union. 


“There are four branches of the Christian 


, church—the Greek Catholic, the Roman Ca- 


vi 


1. 


tholic, the Anglo-Catholic, and the Non-Epis- 
copal churches.” Arrange a program of 
short talks on the origin of the first three 
branches, and of several outstanding non- 
Episcopal sects. 

What is the meaning of the following: epis- 
copal, schismatic, catholic. 


. Translating English. 


Add to the list as many examples as you 
ean find of the things people say meaning 
something else. 


1. A Little of Everything. 


Write a description of your town, using 
“Ten Tests of Your Town” as an outline. 
Make some suggestions for designs to be 
used on peace stamps in the United States. 


Il. Free Verse. 


If you saw “Thrift and the Cosmic Har- 
monies” without having read the Editor’s 
note above, would you think it was funny? 
What is the difference between it and free 
verse by Walt Whitman or Carl Sandburg? 

Write a poem in free verse that you seri- 
ously mean to be poetry, and write another 
that is a parody of current free verse. With- 
out labeling them, give them to the class to 
decide which was your intention in each 


case. 

Find some good anthology of modern 
poetry, such as Harriet Monroe’s “New 
Poetry,” and decide from it whether you 
think that the best modern poetry is, gen- 
erally speaking, free verse or fixed verse. 


1. The 


History, Civics and 


Economics 


Irish Question—When Green and 
Orange Mix. Murder and Revenge in 
Dublin. Fight in House of Commons. 


How many Home Rule bills have been con- 
sidered by the British Parliament, begin- 
ning with Gladstone’s first measure? Have 
any actually been put into effect at any 
time? 

Trace an outline map of Ireland from any 
geographical atlas. Color green that part 
of the country which desires national in- 
dependence and orange the part which is 


opposed. How does “orange” Ireland differ 
from “green” Ireland in (a) national 
origin, (b) religion, (c) politics, (d) in- 


dustrial development? 

Can you think of another case of a country 
with well-defined geographical limits which 
is divided, like Ireland, into two or more 
areas of dissimilar characteristics and tra- 
ditions? Compare the divergence between 
“orange” and “green” Ireland with any one 
of the following with which you feel fa- 
miliar: (a) North and South in the United 
States of 1860; (b) northern and southern 
Italy; (c) Prussia and south Germany; 
(d) German and Czech Bohemia; (e) 
Swedish and Finnish Finland; (f) Flem- 
ish and Walloon Belgium; (g) German, 
French and Italian Switzerland: (h) Cata- 
lonia and the rest of Spain; (i) French 
and English Canada; (j) Dutch and Eng- 
lish South Africa. 


. The Labor Question—To Their’ Mutual 


. Compare 


IV. 


Advantage. Hoover on Reconstruction. 
Labor versus Radicalism. Making Their 
Own Cigars. 


“We have the beginning of joint control in 
industry.” Show to what extent this as- 
sertion is justified by the Rochester plan 
of industria! conferences described by Pro- 
fessor Commons. 

What is the function of the Labor Man- 
ager in the Rochester scheme? 

the Boston Codperative 
Factory, described by Mr. Stoddard, with 
the Rochester clothing industry as dis- 
cussed by Professor Commons. Under which 
system do you think the public and the 
worker would benefit more greatly? Is 
there anything which you would all 
“socialistic” about either? 

For what reason in your opinion did the 
American Federation of Labor call Mr. 
Hoover into consultation? Do you agree 
with Mr. Hoover that the technical ex- 
pert, the engineer, can do much to recon- 
cile the interests of capital and labor? 


League of Nations Assembly—First 
Sy of the Nations. Aid for Ar- 
menia. 


Compare the making of the American Con- 
stitution with the making of the Covenant 
of the League. Why did some American 
states hesitate about uniting with the new 
Federal Government? 

What part does the Assembly play in the 
structure of the League of Nations? What 
opportunity does the meeting of the As- 
sembly give to the smaller member nations? 
How many nations are represented in the 
Assembly ? 


Cigar 


. Why was the Armenian question particu- 


larly urgent? What differences between 
British and French policy were evident 
at the meeting of the Assembly? 

American Administration in Germany 
—The American Watch on the Rhine. 


. Why are American troops in Germany? If 


rn 


Vv 


- Commerce — Our 


we made peace now could American sol- 
diers still be maintained on German soil? 
What other nations have troops stationed 
in Germany? How long can they be main- 
tained there under the terms of peace? 
(Hint—look up Articles 428-4382 of the 
Treaty of Versailles). 


Share of Foreign 


Trade. 

“Before the war only 8 per cent of our 
goods sold abroad was delivered in our 
own bottoms. Now we are carrying 60 per 
cent of our commerce under the American 
flag.”” What effect should this have on our 
commerce with Europe? 

National Finance—Congress and the 
Budget. 


. What is a “budget”? What reform of na- 


tional finance is covered by the phrase “the 
budget system”? 

Why is a Government or other public body 
so frequently slow to adopt the sound finan- 
cial organization of successful private busi- 
nesses ? 








